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TO THE NON-CATHOLIC 
VISITOR 


* 


YOU MAY NOT KNOW 
THAT the largest individual body of 
Christians in the world is the Catholic 
Church and that each year its member- 
ship increases: 


THAT in large areas of Europe and Asia 
to-day it is intensely hated and per- 
secuted by the enemies of Christianity, 
who consider that if the Catholic Church 
could be uprooted the destruction of all 
other denominations would be a simple 
matter. 


IF you ARE ACHRISTIAN concerns 
YOU 


Such an institution is worthy of your consider- 

ation. In fairness, do not dismiss it as unworthy 

of notice until you know what it teaches anil 
what its memlLers believe. 


Overleaf is a brief outline. 
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CATHOLICS | 


in an all-good God, in Whom there are three 
Divine Persons, the Father, the Son and the . 
Holy Ghost; 

that Jesus Christ, the second Person, took 
human nature and is truly God and truly Man; 


that He died to redeem all men, rose from the 
dead, ascended to Heaven, from there He will 
come at the end of the world to judge all men; 


that man, composed of body and soul, was 
created by God to know, love and serve Him, 
and on his success or failure will depend his 
happiness or misery for ever in Heaven or Hell; 


that the souls suffering in Purgatory can be 
relieved by the prayers of their friends; 


that Jesus Christ founded one visible organ- 
isation on earth to teach all men with His 
authority till the end of time; 


that this organisation is the Catholic Church, 
whose visible head is the Pope, who when he 
teaches doctrine on faith or morals to be 
observed by all the faithful cannot err (i.e. he 
is then infallible); 
THIS is only an outline of Catholic belief. It is 
believe these doctrines. There are numerous books 
will be glad to help and will be grateful for your « 
discontinue your 


BELIEVE 


that Jesus Christ instituted seven Sacraments, 
Baptism, Confirmation, the Blessed Eucharist, 
Penance, Extreme Unction, Holy Orders and 
Matrimony to give grace in the crises of life; 


that Baptism is necessary for salvation; 


that the Blessed Eucharist is the real, true and 
substantial Body and Blood, Soul and Divinity 
of Jesus Christ and is received by the faithful 
in Holy Communion; 


that It may be prayed to and adored when 
reserved in their churches; 


that in the Sacrifice of the Mass the offering 
of Calvary is renewed to give glory to God, to 
thank Him and to beg His grace and mercy; 


that sinners who confess their sins to a priest, 
who are truly sorry and resolve to amend their 
lives, receive God’s pardon; 


that marriage is a sacred and permanent union; 


that the Blessed Virgin Mary is the most 
perfect of all God’s creatures and should be 
honoured as His Mother. 


It is not complete and does not tell WHY Catholics 
books by Catholics that give the reasons. Any priest 
our questions. You are, of course, perfectly free to 
inguiry at any stage. 
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CATHOLICISM or... ? 


THE alternatives are becoming clearer as 
history advances; they should be discernible 
to all Christians who realise in what their 
faith rests, desire to advance to perfect sal- 
vation, and want to see their religion freely 
embraced by all the world and every son of 
man... If we would be human we must be 
rational; if rational ethical; if ethical evan- 
gelical; if evangelical catholic; if catholic 
Roman; that is the logic of progress, freedom, 
light. If one rejects the Roman claims one 
must, eventually reject Catholicism; if Cathol- 
icism is rejected then gradually go doctrine, 
sacraments, scripture, Christ, God, man; hell 
then heaven; the next world, then this; faith 
goes, then hope, then love. This is the logic 
of denial, darkness, death. 

W. E. ORcHARD (1933). 


O Lord Jesus Christ, God of Truth, make me 

to seek and know Thy will always and, knowing 

i', todo Thy bidding with a clear conscience. 
Amen. 


Cum permissu Crd. Midensis. 
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LEONARDO DA VINCI 1452-1952 * 


THOMAS BODKIN 


XACTLY five hundred years ago an illegitimate boy was born 
to a peasant girl, Caterina, in a village near the small town 
of Vinci in the Tuscan hills. His father, Piero, a well- 

connected youth who was afterwards the chief notary of Florence, 
did not marry her. He had twelve younger legitimate children, 
none of whom was noteworthy. But, when Caterina became the 
wife of a local labourer, Piero did not neglect to maintain and 
educate her first-born, his own son, who has come to be known, 
wherever learning is honoured, as Leonardo da Vinci, in all 
probability the most gifted human being who has ever lived. 

As a youth he was apprenticed in Florence to Verrocchio, 
an extraordinary versatile artist who functioned as goldsmith, 
painter and sculptor. By the time he was twenty he was admitted, 
as a painter, to membership of the Florentine Guild of Saint Luke. 
He stayed on in the city for several years to help his master and 
also to execute a few independent commissions. Before he was 
twenty-three he had produced at least one superlative painting, 
the marriage-portrait of Ginevra di Benci, which still survives, 
damaged and cut down a little at the base, but otherwise in a 
good state of preservation. It belongs to the reigning Duke of 
Liechtenstein. At the moment it is on loan from his palace in 
Vienna to the National Gallery in London. 

As well as a remarkable professional reputation, Leonardo 
acquired in Florence a high social status, because of his strength 
and beauty, his elegant clothes, his horsemanship, his brilliant 
conversational powers and his ability to sing to his own accom- 
paniment on the lute, improvising both words and music. 
Lorenzo the Magnificent noticed his talents and took him under 
his patronage. It has been said that it was Lorenzo who sent 
him first to Milan on some artistic mission to the Duke Ludovico 
Sforza. It has also been plausibly conjectured that the natural 
‘bent of Leonardo’s own mind drew him to Milan, where the 
prevailing intellectual atmosphere was Aristotelian, in contrast 
to the Neo-Platonic climate that enveloped the Medician court. 
Be that as it may, we find him, in 1482, offering his services to 


*A talk broadcast from Radio Eireann and reproduced here by kind 
permission of the Director of Broadcasting.—Editor. 
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Sforza, in a letter setting out qualifications such as no other 
man of thirty has ever possessed. 

It was chiefly as an engineer that he commended himself, 
claiming, to use his own words, that he has “ plans for bridges, 
very light and strong and suitable for being carried easily, with 
which to pursue and at times defeat the enemy... Also ways 
of arriving at a certain spot by caverns and secret winding 
passages, made without noise even though it may be necessary 
to pass beneath trenches or a river... Also, I can make 
armoured cars, safe and unassailable, which will enter the 
serried ranks of the enemy; and there is no company of men at 
arms so great that they will not break it... In times of peace, 
I believe I can give you as complete satisfaction as anyone else 
in architecture and in the construction of buildings both public 
and private, and in conducting water from one place to another.” 
Almost as an afterthought he adds: “Also I can execute sculpture 
in marble, bronze or clay, and also painting, in which my work 
will stand comparison with that of anyone else whoever he may 
be.”’ He does not even mention his abilities as a musician. 

Sforza promptly took him into his employment, where he 
remained for eighteen years giving continuous proof of his 
ability to fulfil all his promises. He designed pageants and 
fortifications, a ventral tower for the cathedral, its choir-stalls, 
a pavilion for the Duchess’s garden, a heating system for her 
bath, and a town plan of the most modern kind for the rebuilding 
of the city. During this period he produced his chief works in 
both sculpture and painting: the model for the equestrian statue 
of the Duke’s father, Francesco Sforza, and the fresco of ‘* The 
Last Supper” for the Dominican Church of Santa Maria delle 
Grazie. Both have long since perished. The clay model of the 
great horse, which was to be cast in bronze, was set up in the 
courtyard of the Castle but used as a target by the French 
soldiers when they entered Milan in 1499. In a half-ruined state 
it was taken afterwards to Ferrara, where it was allowed to 
crumble to pieces. “The Last Supper” did not survive much 
longer. Leonardo himself was partially responsible for its decay; 
for, with his passion for scientific investigation, he made it the 
subject of many rash experiments in technique. Vasari, in 1556, 
described it as “‘ so badly handled that there is nothing visible 
except a muddle of blots.” It has been completely worked over 
four times since the beginning of the eighteenth century; and 
the painting which is now to be seen on the refectory wall is 
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little more than a distorted shadow of the original composition. 
Its superlative pictorial and psychological merits may best be 
guessed at through study of the series of Leonardo’s own designs 
for the heads of the Apostles, which form part of the impressive 
collection of his drawings in the Royal Library at Windsor and 
of the large-scale copy in oils by Marco D’Oggiono, done long 
before Vasari’s visit, which is a treasured possession of the 
Royal Academy. 

When Ludovico Sforza was defeated and sent a prisoner to 
France, Leonardo left Milan in search of new employment. The 
rest of his life was spent between many cities and under many 
masters until he died, aged sixty-seven, at Amboise, in the arms 
of Francis I. 

On leaving Milan he went first to Mantua, where Isabella 
d’Este sought to overwhelm him with commissions. Evading 
her importunities, he went to Venice and thence, for a little 
while, back to Florence. Cesar Borgia then took him into his 
service as a military engineer. He found time to draw, in 
obvious admiration, Cesar’s handsome head with its fair, curled 
beard. But his patron’s actions were not so pleasing as his 
appearance; and when Leonardo’s friend Vitelli was suddenly 
strangled by Cesar’s order, Leonardo came back once more to 
Florence, where he remained for three years and where he painted 
the fresco of the Battle of Anghiari and the Mona Lisa. 

He owed the commission for the Battle of Anghiari largely 
to the influence of Macchiavelli, whom he had met at the court 
of Cesar Borgia. The Sigrory yaid him the highest compliment 
in their power when they employed him to decorate one main 
wall of the Hall of the Great Council with a fresco of the battle, 
to face one of the batt'e of Ce3sin 1 to be doe by Michael Angelo. 
Neither artist ever finished his task; and no trace of what they 
actually accomplished survives, though drawings and engravings 
of portions of both compositions prove that each might well 
have been a masterpiece if carried to completion. 

The Mona Lisa, now in the Louvre, a work of a very 
different kind, is that by which Leonardo is best known. She 
was the young, undistinguished wife of a Florentine citizen; but 
the painter has transfused her lovely countenance with gleams 
of a vitality so subtle and mysterious as to be almost super- 
human. Many critics have since vied with each other in describ- 
ing the emotions which this strange portrait, though darkened 
and cut down, still inspires in the beholder. The head of the 
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angel in the second version of the Madonna of the Rocks, now 
in the National Gallery in London, which he painted a few years 
later during a spell of service with Charles d’Amboise in Milan, 
is perhaps even more appealing, if only because it is in beautiful 
condition and has recently been cleaned. 

From Milan Leonardo, when he was sixty-two, went to 
Rome, late in 1513, where he found sporadic employment with 
Pope Leo X. He was restless there and made frequent journeys 
outside the city to Parma and other places. He had almost given 
up painting when he was persuaded after long negotiations to 
travel to France in 1516 at the invitation of Francis I, who gave 
him the small castle of Cloux, near Amboise, and asked for 
nothing in return but the pleasure of his conversation. Benvenuto 
Cellini reports Francis as saying, twenty years afterwards, that 
“he did believe that no other man had ever been born who knew 
as much as Leonardo.” 

Only sixteen of his paintings survive. Nearly all of these are 
gravely cut down or repainted. However, we are helped to 
estimate his astounding power as an artist by the still existing 
wealth of his drawings many of which are perfectly preserved. 
He was a draughtsman of the first order, who produced drawings 
in every known technique, all through his long working life. 
England is fortunate, indeed, in possessing the biggest and best 
selection of these, now in the Queen’s collection. They were 
once part of the great accumulation of drawings and notebooks 
which he bequeathed to his friend and pupil, Francesco de Melzi, 
who had come with him to France. 

His manuscripts, which were subsequently scattered through 
many countries and collections, constitute the greatest proof of 
his genius. More than five thousand pages of them still survive, 
the greater part written from right to left in mirror script, 
complicated with cryptic abbreviations. They have only 
recently been fully translated and published, enabling us to 
recognise in their writer a man who, in almost every department 
of science, was centuries ahead of his time. It seems to have 
been his hope to publish books on hydraulics, mathematics, 
mechanics, aeronautics, engineering, botany, geology and 
anatomy. But he became so engrossed in scientific investigation 
that he never could bring himself to spare time for authorship. 
As an example of his thoroughness it may be remarked that he 
dissected no less than thirty corpses. His anatomical drawings 
still excite the admiring wonder of medical men. 


| 
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It is far from easy to form an idea of Leonardo’s complex 
and enigmatic personality. Only one authentic portrait of him 
exists, a drawing by himself that is now in Turin, done when he 
was about sixty. This shows him as a formidable old man looking 
far older than his years. His writings contain a minimum of 
self-revelation. He appears never to have loved a woman nor 
to have been loved by one; and his friends were few. Michael 
Angelo disliked him, perhaps through jealousy. The indifference 
-which he consistently showed to money is a noble trait of his 
character. Freud, who so delighted to befoul humanity, has 
written a horrible little book about him, suggesting strange 
depravities in his nature. Most serious critics, outside the ranks 
of the psychiatrists, refuse to take this seriously. Sir Kenneth 
Clark, who has written the best book about him in English, 
declares that “in no accepted sense can Leonardo be called a 
Christian. He was not even a religious-minded man.” Yet we 
know that when his mother died he engaged four priests to 
assist at her funeral; and Vasari tells us that when his own turn 
came ‘ seeing himself near death, he desired to occupy himself 
with the truths of the Catholic faith. Then, having 
confessed, he devoutly took the Sacrament out of his bed, 
supported by his friends, as he could not stand.’ Vasari also 
tells us that he reproached himself with ‘‘ having offended God 
in not having worked in his art as he ought.” In truth, Leonardo 
had some reason to reproach himself on that account. Despite 
his unremitted labours, he seems to have lacked will-power to 
carry work to completion. Over and over again in his manu- 
scripts we find the sentence: “Di mi se mai fu fatta aleuna cosa” 
— Tell me if anything was ever done ’”—scribbled in moments 
of abstraction. It shows, anyhow, profound humility on the 
part of one who, in fact, did so much to justify his fame, that 
of being the only man who has ever shown the highest quality 
of genius in both Science and Art. 


The Barber Institute of Fine Arts, 
Birmingham. THOMAS BODKIN 
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PRIEST AND PEOPLE 


PAUL WALDRON 


HE discussion concerned the biography of a great priest. 

What was the secret of his success? The old priest offered us 

a solution: “A short cut to holiness for the priest, as well 
as for the people, is the Mass-path through his parish.” That 
dictum had long since passed into a proverb in the diocese. 
We used to say that it was the best translation yet of the Quam 
speciosi pedes! Well, that was his text. And I remember his 
commentary: 


“ Biography is invaluable. It is a major part of every 
priest’s reading; but it ranks only second. There is a more 
excellent way. Don’t wait until the subject of your reading 
and inspiration is dead. Read and learn from God’s living 
books, the people of your parish. This knowledge will sink 
deeper and last longer. It is knowledge experienced. Even the 
humblest and most commonplace life abounds in lessons. And 
the printed page will yield richer treasure, when you bring 
to it a heart burning within ye with the fire you struck from 
souls during the day. 

‘“‘ Nothing makes us more conscious of ‘Our Father’s 
business ’ than to ‘go about.’ You will always be ‘ doing 
good.’ And you will always see more good waiting to be done. 
Meanwhile you yourself will grow in wisdom and grace. 


“ Our Lord used this method to train His priests. He gave 
them object lessons in piety drawn from the ordinary people. 
Again and again He was at pains to point out to them what 
depths of goodness could be found in simple and even in sinful 
souls. That they might see these virtues for themselves, He was 
continually moving amongst and meeting the masses. The 
Gospels say ‘ multitudes "—‘ great multitudes followed Him.’ 
(Matt. 8:1.). You can count over one hundred texts associating 
Our Lord with the masses. On all these occasions, ‘He made 
that the Twelve should be with Him.’ (Mark 3:14.). ‘ The 
Twelve’ were to observe, to listen and to learn. The Master 
evidently intended them to carry on their mission in the same 
way. Young and old, rich and poor, sick and well were con- 
tinually under His observant eye. He took His illustrations 
from every stage and state of life. The Apostles thus received 
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first hand wholesome lessons in simple faith and solid piety. 
Many of his miracles were worked as a reward of this faith and 
piety. ‘ 

““ Now, like everything else that Our Lord did, this plan 
of teaching priests to study and to learn from humble, God- 
fearing souls, is a pattern for all priests and for all time. God’s 
ways do not change. The virtues that Our Lord found in the 
people of Palestine you can find any day in the people of your 
parish. Each discovery is a new delight. For we may humbly hope 
that we have helped them a little. But it is also a self-revelation. 
If we have a higher opinion of them we shall have a humbler 
opinion of ourselves. And that is no small gain. 

“To go through the parish then ‘ in journeyings often’ is 
good for soul and body. Frequent and informal conversations 
with our people, and casual visits with them, bring us closer 
together. To meet them and to greet them, if only for a few 
moments, gives them a new joy and courage for the day. And 
we ourselves are the better for it. They are sanctified by the 
presence of the priest. And the priest is sanctified by them. 
Feeding the flock in this way makes for a full ministry. 

“ As God’s designs go for the perfection of the priest in 
a parish, this daily meeting with the people is our way of life. 
Moreover, it is true charity. If the faithful see Christ in their 
spiritual father, he will see in each of his children a Christ in the 
making. They share with one another the good ‘ gifts from 
above.’ Each gets the double blessing of giving and receiving. 
‘You came to Me.’ (Matt. 25:36). A prison means a lot of 
places these days, any place where there is a human soul. Every 
step you take is an echo of the footsteps of the Master Who could 
always say : ‘I know mine and mine know Me.’ (Jo. 10:14). 
The cross He would have us ‘ take up daily,’ is often a staff. 
To walk with that staff is a joy; it is a light burden; it supports 
us well. 

“We are, I think, sufficiently conscious of all this in our 
official duties and meetings; the sacraments; visits to the sick; 
sodalities, confraternities and all other group activities; generally, 
in fact, whenever we are sent for or called upon. But I am speak- 
ing now mostly of those many unsought and unexpected, but 
much appreciated, conversations and visits that make up the 
daily life of each one of us. Like Peter ‘ visiting all’ (Acts. 
9:32). These personal contacts are a precious tradition. They 
bring about an understanding and love between priest and 
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people that is easier felt than described. Sometimes I think we 
do not know the happiness we give our people in this way. 
They have never looked upon us as merely official ministers, 
however sacred. We are, to them, like the Sign of the Cross, or 
the presence of God. So much in their life that we are never 
out of it. It is a great honour. 

“Incidentally, I always salute them first. They are grateful 
for the recognition and they joyfully return it. It tides them 
over an embarrassing moment. They hesitate. We may not 
have seen them. But they always see us. I learned that from 
a priest who was old when I was young. A parishioner whom 
he had just anointed, in pouring out her thanks, added this 
gracious memento: ‘ And, Father, you never passed my poor 
shawl without the kind word.’ It was a high compliment. 
The delicate courtesy of our people! They have a long memory 
for the little we do to help them. My friend was a happy man 
that day, and I think every day afterwards. He loved to tell 
the story. ‘Reward enough for a lifetime,’ he would 
exclaim. He had many consolations in his priesthood, 
but that seemed to him outstanding. It was a sermon of few 
words, but it was preached from a deathbed, after a hard life. 
And it came from the heart. I heard him say that it taught 
him better than all books what St. Paul must have meant by 
the benignitas Christi. I was not long ordained then, but I made 
up my mind I would work to win that happiness. I try never 
to lose an opportunity. Never a day passes that I do not think 
I have my reward. Not in so many words. But if my greeting 
helps to lift ever so little the day’s burden from some weary 
soul, or bring to some tired face that smile of recognition which 
is reserved for the priest alone, have I not reward enough ? 
‘Unto Me.’ A life of such days is a precious legacy for a priest 
to leave to a parish. The strongest links are those that are 
forged slowly and with much patience. Whatever strain the 
future may bring, such links will hold. 

“The best books, then, are not all on your library shelves. 
You will find them in the homes, in the fields, in the factories, 
in the shops, in the offices, in the streets and on the roads. These 
books will be written only by the recording angel. And they will 
never be read in this world unless you read them. Many of our 
people have little learning. But they have prayed, and they 
have laboured and they have suffered. Often they have that 
wisdom that comes from close communion with God. The 
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things that you and I read of in books, these people have 
learned the hard way. Though they do not know it, they have 
seen, and heard and felt. Even the prayers they know may be 
few, but these few they know well; they make good use of 
them. I am not saying that they are all saints; there are the 
thoughtless and the thriftless and there are the sinners. From 
these too we can learn. Let us not be above it. They are God’s 
weak ones and foolish ones, but God can use weakness and 
folly in many forms, to teach and to confound the wise. Un- 
suspected virtues lie hidden in all these unfathomed souls. We 
little know. 

“Saints and sinners, wise and foolish, can teach us. Their 
unconscious humility is an unspoken rebuke to our pride. 
How often has not the timid look and reverent salutation 
startled me from my easy complacency! Their unquestioning 
submission to God’s Will has been a sting to my selfishness, 
my complaints, and my impatience. When I see them 
wet and cold, coming to Mass or devotions, or for that 
matter coming or going anywhere, every face is' @ 
sermon. Remorse and resolution come to me unsought. I have 
more than enough material for the next morning’s meditation. 
Any one of these experiences can stir me to try a little harder 
to be what I can be and ought to be. We love them and help 
them as best we can, I hope, in our poor way. But surely their 
lives are a noble example to us. To meet any one of our people 
is an invitation from Our Lord to do better and to ‘go up 
higher.’ When I see the children at play as He saw them, 
they tell me to become a ‘little one’ or else..... The 
young people, and how hard it is for them these days, facing 
life and striving to make something of themselves, teach me @ 
holy ambition. The worried fathers and mothers, who so cheer- 
fully deny themselves daily, teach me not to to spare myself 
lest my children too should go without bread. The old 
and the feeble and the bed-ridden preach a high degree of 
detachment and patience in my own sufferings. And from all 
I can learn that love of God and of God’s Holy Mother that 
would do honour to any priest. 

“Then there are the retiring and bashful. These have 
trials and sorrows which they will never take to you, unless— 
and they will soon find out this—unless you are one of those 
who listen. For they too can read souls. Out of our hearts 
our thoughts are revealed. We have their confidence and love, 
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God bless them. But there is an unburdening of soul that must 
be won. They need advice; they need protection; they need 
many things. But what they need most, and first of all, is to be 
encouraged to come for these good things that Our Lord has 
given us to share with them. 

“This daily coming out of ourselves, awakens in us a 
growing consciousness that we must give ourselves more to God. 
Every one we meet reminds us that we are sent by God, and 
that our task is to give them God; that in fact we are taking 
the place of God. It therefore makes us experience something 
of the attributes of God, His solicitude; His compassion; His 
mercy. The revelation of these souls with their beauty and 
unsuspected virtues; the agonising appeal in their eyes; the 
power for good that lies hidden in every one of them; if en- 
couraged and developed, can give us a wholesome if severe 
shock. We understand better the riches we bear when we see 
its fruits. Under our eyes, and through our words and acts, 
or by our mere presence, souls are lighted up with a light that 
is not of this world. They are touched by a power that is not 
ours. It comes through us indeed, but it emanates from One 
Who is greater, ‘ the latchet of Whose shoe we are not worthy 
to loose.’ We humble ourselves and say as the Baptist said: 
‘He must increase and I must decrease.’ Or, frightened at 
our own power, we say with Peter: ‘ Lord, I am a sinful man.’ 
All the while, in this simple apostolate amongst our people, 
we are acquiring a clearer consciousness of the greatness of 
our mission. 

“For a perfect synthesis of this ‘ going about’ for Christ 
we might say: ‘ Pray first, and then put your prayer and your 
powers and your knowledge to work for your people.’ Give 
to them of that fulness. The priest first sanctifies himself for 
his people. ‘For them do I sanctify Myself’ (Jo. 17:19). 
In them he reads ‘ the epistle of Christ . . . written not with 
ink, but with the Spirit of the living God.’ (2 Cor. 3:3). Then 
he will sanctify himself through his people. His morning prayer 
before his Master prompts him to prove that love by action. 
With St. Paul he says: ‘A necessity lieth upon me.’ (1 Cor. 
9:16). Sanctified he goes; more sanctified he returns. 

“The perfection of the priest is thus ensured in two ways 
—prayer and action. Both spring from the same love of His 
Master. That love will keep him faithful to his prayer, and at 
the same time will send him out to scatter the fire he has kindled 
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before the Tabernacle. In such activity there is no danger of 
dissipation. If after having been much abroad, he returns less 
a man, it will be because he has become more a Christ. He knows 
well that there is a hierarchy in the exercise of his ministry; 
that his own soul comes first. He avoids a two-fold danger, a 
narrow view of a priest’s piety which, through fear of losing 
something of his interior life, would keep him too isolated from 
his people, and an equally erroneous view that exterior activity 
alone without a spirit of prayer is enough. How to maintain 
the balance between these two, each man must settle with 
his own conscience, in the circumstances in which he lives, 
according to the needs of each day. As long as he is eager to 
say with his Master : ‘I do always the things that please Him.’ 
(Jo. 8:29), he will not go wrong. What does God want of me 
here and now ? That is the question for each day and each hour. 

‘* He knows that God’s grace is not tied to any one means. 
If occasionally, the exercise of charity to his people takes him 
into tasks that are a drain on his time, God will not shorten 
His hand. To manifest that charity, he must be ‘with the 
multitude’ as Our Lord and the apostles were, and as every 
priest since has been who has done greatly for Christ. 

‘ And now one more thought. It is good to know how our 
people are a help to us; it is also good to know our presence 
helps them. And it is especially good to have it from one of 
themselves. Let me read for you this short extract from a 
small book published within thelast year or two.! It tells why our 
people want to see so much of the priest at the present time. 
The man most needed in the world today is the man who is 
‘not of the world.’ The writer speaks of city life, but human 
nature is the same the world over, and the evils referred to are 
international. No country is immune. The language is strong, 
but the laity are closer to these dangers than we are. 


Humbly and respectfully I intend to talk to you... 
I am one of the people to whom the priests must minister 
. .. The need of bridging the gap between priests and 
people has been before us for many years. The Popes have 
described it better than I ever could. Yet it bears repet- 
ition. And this I have found to be the bridge. 


1 Dear Seminarian. C. de Hueck Doherty. Bruce Publishing 
Company, Milwaukee. Page 18. Quoted by kind permission of the 
publishers. 
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need is not so great perhaps. Yet who knows? Today evil 
spreads rapidly. Subtle changes may be taking place under our 
eyes, and not always in the cities. There is only one way to make 
sure. Be constantly abroad and amongst our people. Many who 
are not of our faith or of any faith, and who have little sympathy 
with the things we hold most dear, are coming to our land in 
increasing numbers. They see that it is good, and soon settle 
in our midst. They enjoy the peace and security that our 
Christian life has built up. They feed off that life, but they 
feel no obligation to make any contribution to it. What is still 
more to the point, how many of these may be sowing the tares 
in God’s acre, and trying to tamper with the faith of our people ? 
Evil works in the dark and in silence. If there are any such, they 
will soon discover our own weaker brethren. Even in the most 
fervent community there may be some who are living on the 
fringe of the faith. They are ours but they follow from afar. 
Mingling with others of no faith, they could easily become focal 
points of danger to many. They above all need the patient and 
frequent presence of the priest. (Luke 15:6). 


“ Those who seem to be well acquainted with subversive 
activities, tell us that itis not material comforts, nor the up-to- 
date file of the Secret Service, however necessary that may be, 
that is our surest protection. It is our faith; a fervent, well- 
organised faith. ‘ This is the victory that overcometh the world, 
our faith. Who is he that overcometh the world, but he that 
believeth that Jesus is the Son of God.’ (1 John 5:4-5). 


‘“ Certainly these are days when shepherds must be con- 
stantly abroad, moving in and out through their flocks. There 
are wolves a plenty. If we once relax our leadership, the hire- 
lings are waiting to take our place. It has been said that the 
great crime of modern times has been the loss of the masses to 
the Church. It has not happened here, thank God. But no 
nation is confirmed in the faith, as no individual is confirmed in 
grace. What we have, let us hold; it was dearly purchased and 
only by unceasing vigilance can we keep it. ‘ Watch and pray’ 
holds for the safety of the parish, as well as the safety of the soul. 
And we come of a line of great watchmen, ‘in labour and 
painfulness and much watchings’ (2Cor.11:27), Many 
plunders have been perpetrated in our country in the past. But 
two crimes we have successfully withstood: the faith has not 
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The priest must be seen. By this I mean that he, like 
Christ, must constantly—simply and naturally—mingle 
with the people belonging to his parish. He must be seen 
walking through all its streets, wide and narrow, rich and 
poor, its back alleys and its front mews. He must be a 
loved and familiar sight. 

Have you ever stopped to consider the blessing of the 
presence of a priest? . . . If your soul is sensitive to God, 
and the things of God, that blessing is almost palpable. 
The priest does not necessarily have to speak, just to be 
in some place. That being of his will impart a blessing, 
bring closer God’s grace, do so many strange things. Let me 
tell you a story. There was a desolate street, desolate 
because God had been literally banished from it. Every 
house was a Communist stronghold. Try as we might we 
could not penetrate the periphery of that tragic problem 
. . . It occurred to me that if I could induce a priest to 
walk—just walk—through that street... 

I went to see a Jesuit. At first he said he could do 
“ nothing of the sort.’”’> His work was teaching, he said, 
not converting a street. I reminded him that his doctor 
had prescribed an hour’s walk daily for the sake of his 
health, and inquired if he needed any special permission 
as to which streets, which direction to walk in. Having 
received the answer that he was free to walk wherever he 
pleased, I presented my plan to him. I begged him to walk 
through my desolate street daily. He agreed. 

At first the unfamiliar sight of a priest drew jeers and 
curses. Little by little, the jeers and curses ceased. A year 
later—after having just silently walked the desolate street 
—people were tipping their hats, mothers were begging 
prayers, children running with gleeful greetings. On Sundays 
more and more families could be seen on their way to 
church. The person of the priest had brought Christ back 
to them. Be seen. Be approachable. Be seen among us often. 
Be easy to approach. Speak our language, so that through 
you we may see Christ more clearly . . . We need to... 
The darkness around us is so intense. 


“Tf this be so in the greenwood, what of the dry? If the 


lapsed can be brought back to the faith by the sight of a priest, 
how much can be done for those who are faithful? But their 
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AN AMERICAN PREACHING 
CRUSADE 


BRUNO HAGSPIEL 


HE Rev. John J. O’Brien in his book, The Priesthood in a 

Changing World, shocked at the failure to preach on Sunday 

morning in so many parts of the country, quotes a voice 
from the laity, a doctor devoted to the Church and her priests: 
“T have attended Mass,”’ he writes, “‘ in many churches through- 
out the country and I must confess with sorrow that the great 
majority of sermons I have heard evidenced little preparation 
in serious thinking. Most of them were commonplace in content 
and listless in delivery. It has been a source of ceaseless wonder 
to see so many priests overlook the importance of preaching, 
and send their congregations away with little uplift. I do not 
wish to appear unduly critical, but in my judgment the wide- 
spread neglect of the power of the pulpit is one of the most 
glaring weaknesses of the Catholic Church in our country.” 


Dr. O’Brien deplores the frenzied rush in our Sunday 
morning Masses in these words: “‘ The services become rushed 
and mechanized. Many sit through the Mass without a prayer 
book, physically present but their minds wool-gathering or 
wandering far away. It is any wonder that people grow careless 
about the attendance at services and finally end by dropping 
away altogether? Is it not rather a far greater wonder that so 
many still continue to, attend the Sunday Mass ? ” 


In October 1936 an eminent clergyman recommended that 
a“ moratorium should be declared upon preaching.” To this a 
Catholic mother of five children, a convert from Protestantism, 
Mrs. Helene E. Froelicher, replied in the Catholic News: ‘* No,— 
not stop preaching but a more fervent preaching of the Word of 
God. Stop preaching in a time when the devil goes around 
everywhere ? When people are bewildered? In the name of 
all God-loving people Keep spirituality in the pulpit. Could 
there not be started a fervent Reformatio Sacrae Eloquentiae ? ” 

These words and the expression of her views to a Study 
Group were the cornerstone of the movement, ‘‘ The Crusade 
for a More Fruitful Preaching.” In a special audience in 1938, 
Pope Pius XI advised her to stress also the ‘ Church Hearing ” 
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been stolen from our people, and our people have not been stolen 
from their priests. Pray God that neither of these may now 
happen by stealth, in our day, or in any day.” 


We went home that evening, pensive, and, I think, 
not a little humbled. As I passed the cemetery where so many of 
my own parishioners are sleeping, I bowed my head and said my 
requiem. What a blessing it was to have known them and visited 
them and ministered to them ! I might well ask them to pray for me 
now. They did me more good, poor souls, than they ever knew, and 
more than I appreciated at the time. They were examples of solid 
virtues that I might well have copied. I hope they will continue 
their help now from a better place. If only I had the chance to 
meet them again, I would try to know them better . . . The lights 
of the village reminded me of the task awaiting me. It is not yet too 
late. I can best remember those who are gone by being kind to those 
who remain: saints and sinners, and the wise and the foolish, are 
with me still, thank God, they are all around me. 

Before going into the house, I turned and looked out over the 
silent countryside, dotted with lights. There they are, I thought, 
my people. These I can and must know better. The faint rays 
of the tabernacle lamp, coming through the window of the church, 
caught my eye. He too was looking out, “ keeping the night watch 
over His flocks.” The Shepherd Who never sleeps. ‘ Lovest 
thou Me more than these? °* What answer could I make? 
“TI have compassion on the multitudes . . . Sanctify them in 
truth. I will that where I am, they also may be with me.” I thought 
of the words that followed but dare not utter them: “ For them I 
do sanctify myself, that they also may be sanctified in truth. And 
I have made known Thy name to them, and will make it known 
that the love wherewith Thou hast loved me may be in them and I 
in them.” (Jo. 17:26). I entered the house, the blind man’s prayer 
upon my lips: “* Lord that I may see.” (Luke 18:41). 


St. Columban’s, 
Navan. PAavuL WALDRON 
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But the Crusaders’ chief work is among the seminarians. 
Three times a year Voices from the Pew is sent to over 350 
seminaries. This four page bulletin has received an enthusiastic 
welcome from the students. Their encouraging words and those 
of their professors are always most welcome to the Crusaders, 
who are anxious to keep a close bond between the Voices from 
the Pew and the seminarians, especially also through the 
formation of small Preaching Clubs. 

During the Holy Year the president was happy to take to 
the Holy Father, 874 seminarians’ answers from the U.S.A. and 
Canada to the Contest Question: ‘‘ Why is the Sunday morning 
sermon of such vital importance, well prepared, at every Mass, 
all the year round?” and received from Pope Pius XII his 
Apostolic Blessing for the Crusade. 

Cardinal Pizzardo, head of the Congregation of Seminaries 
in Rome, has become a great friend of the Crusade, saying that 
the movement, which represents the Voices of the People,— 
The Social Justice in the Spiritual World,—was ‘“‘ magnificent, 
enormous and very necessary” and that religious ignorance 
was at the root of the present world crisis. 

We live in the age of the spoken word and the far-reaching 
power of the common man. The radio, movies, television, 
public speakers—constitute the forum of our people. About 20 
million assemble every Sunday for Holy Mass. What a God- 
given opportunity which must thrill the heart of every priest 
of God and yet how sadly neglected! No wonder the famous 
Socialist Bebel envied our Church this opportunity. 

The Altar and the Pulpit are the primary things. Catholic 
societies, meetings, forums, books, are important, but only 
secondary. Catholic energy centres too much on these secondary 
things. The Crusade stresses the primary things. The Mass is 
the same sacrifice as that of the Cross on which the Divine 
Teacher spoke until His last breath. 

Frightened by the strong Voice of Destruction, the Crusaders 
have dedicated themselves to the Voice of Salvation, so that the 
devilish words, which are filling the world like a flood of sin, will 
be overcome and put to shame by the Voice of Him Who said: 
“Heaven and Earth shall pass away but My words shall not 
pass away.” 


223 E 105th Street, 
New York 29, N.Y. BRUNO HAGSPIEL 
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and to add to the title “ And Hearing of the Word of God.” 
It was therefore the late Holy Father himself who gave the 
Crusaders their full name. 

The Crusaders were greatly encouraged by a Prince of the 
Church, the late Cardinal Gibbons, who wrote in his book, 
The Ambassador of Christ— 


Many breathe no religious air at home. They read nothing 
but the daily papers. They are engrossed by the labours 
of daily life. The only opportunity they have of hearing 

- the Word of God is at Sunday Mass, and if they are not 
nourished on that day by the food of the Gospel, they 
are doomed to a spiritual famine for the rest of the week. 
O! What a tremendous power is wielded by the Catholic 
preacher ! 


OBJECTIVES 

1. Revival of a well prepared Sunday sermon at all Masses, 
all the year round, believing there is no more effective medium 
of Christian propaganda than our Sunday morning pulpit. The 
divine task of preaching to the multitude is all the more 
necessary in a time when a.distressed world is reaping the bitter 
fruits of antichristian doctrines. 

2. To help seminarians to use their years of preparation 
well to become good preachers. This is stimulated through the 
distribution of the Voices from the Pew and the Crusader Prayer 
amongst the students, through contests and the encouragement 
of small preaching clubs (4 to 5 in each group.) 

3. To arouse among future priests a desire to foster a 
new feast as an antidote against godless teaching—the ‘‘ Feast 
of Christ the Divine Teacher of Nations,’’ taking recourse to 
Him Who said: “‘ Without Me you can do nothing.” 


METHODS 


The Crusade is a campaign of prayer and propaganda. 
From the beginning the Crusaders emphasized their gratitude 
to the priesthood, co-operating with it and trying to be helpful 
and constructive, for preachers and hearers are inseparable, 
one depends upon the other. Therefore an episcopal board of 24 
archbishops and bishops, and an advisory board of 275 priests 
was formed. 
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dead and consoled the living, the rough cobbled streets and 
crudely built houses are redolent with memories of the saintly 
figure who once fled at dawn across the open countryside to 
escape from the crowds of exacting penitents who advanced in 
ever increasing numbers upon him. A quiet walk in the country- 
side enables the pilgrim to follow in spirit the successive stages 
of that dramatic contest which has immortalised Ars in the 
annals of Christian heroism. 


Little has changed since that bleak February morning 
when he saw looming through the raw winter mist the hazy 
outlines of his new parish sprawling around the diminutive and 
deserted church. As evening falls the cows move slowly through 
the streets, which re-echo with the clatter of the herdsman’s 
sabots, oxen draw home the corn-laden wagons, the Providence 
of St. Joseph is still here. New are the orphanage and Carmel, 
established to maintain that heavenly commerce which John 
Vianney set afoot here. The needs of the Curés of France, of 
whom he is the special patron, are cared for at the Foyer de Ste. 
Philomene which gives a religious formation to girls willing to 
devote their lives to God by serving priests in their missionary 
work as housekeepers and catechists. 


The basilica, which the Curé planned to honour his dear 
St. Philomena and of which he approved on his death-bed, is a 
highly ornate but incoherent structure deriving its inspiration 
from the famous shrine of Notre Dame de Fourviers at Lyons, 
to which he so often walked in pilgrimage. Architecturally 
considered, it is the product of the uneasy union of the neo- 
byzantine and baroque styles, overloaded with detail and 
cluttered up with ornamental excrescences. Happily it preserves 
intact the little chapel immortalised by his ministrations and 
shelters his immortal remains in a casket presented by the 
clergy of France in 1925 The simple lines of this humble church 
—its fabric dates back to the twelfth century—upon which 
he lavished such affection, ever striving to make it less unworthy 
of its sacred purpose, are unspoiled and it remains today a 
depository of precious relics evoking the sweet charm of his 
saintly presence. Here from dawn to noon a constant stream of 
priest-pilgrims from every country offer Mass at the tomb of the 
saint or the various altars at which he celebrated and communed 
with angels and saints during the hallowed years of his ministry 
here. In the little sacristy on a morning one might meet with a 
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F pride of place among the sanctuaries of France must be 
accorded to Lourdes, for the priest pilgrim, Ars, the parish 
of St. John Mary Vianney, exercises a special attraction. 

Here one finds neither splendid monuments nor luxury hotels 
nor the usual host of tourist trippers, who abound elsewhere, 
but a simple, unspoiled country village which has come to 
represent for the Catholic world the highest ideals of priestly 
sanctity, a very citadel of the interior life. Those who come to 
Ars familiar with the life story of its sainted Curé will find much 
to recompense them for their pains in making the necessary 
detour from the main rail and motor roads. A regular autocar 
service connects with Lyons, Villefranche, Amberieu and Bourg, 
where the marvellous Eglise de Brou, one of the wonders of 
Christian architecture should not be missed. Even apart from its 
hallowed associations, Ars is worth a visit as being typical of the 
many tiny villages in the rich rolling plains of the department of 
Ain. The farmsteads, austere and impressive in their rude 
simplicity, cluster together in little groups which dot the tree- 
lined roads stretching like great blue ribbons across the vast 
expanse of plain. After rain the roads glisten and shimmer like 
steel-blue blades of Toledo, slashing the soft mantle of verdure. 
The quiet summer beauty of the countryside—winter shrouds it 
with fog; the intricate patterns of the carefully cultivated 
fields; the grace and loveliness of the rows of plane trees impress 
at first sight. One carries away memories of a rich plain var- 
iegated by the vine-clad slopes of the tiny hillocks, of children 
in the fields tending their flocks as once the Curé did, of the 
golden corn bending before the evening breeze with here and 
there splashes of woodland. 

And so to Ars and its few dozen houses clinging to the 
hillside which overhangs the rivulet Formans —whence it is 
officially styled Ars-sur-Formans. The Curé might walk here 
today and find but little changed, though he would surely smile 
and wonder at the souvenir shops dispensing statues, medals 
and postcards bearing his image to the streams of pilgrims who 
frequent Ars today in as great numbers as they did during his 
lifetime. It is during the morning hours that the village is most 
animated by the bus loads of pilgrims arriving for the early 
Masses. The little cemetery where he so often prayed over the 
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Lebanese missionary, a French bishop, priests from China, 
Canada, Colombia, Italy, Belgium, and Holland, united in 
common veneration of the simple priest who so fully lived his 
name. Every altar is a shrine, his favourite that of St. John the 
Baptist, at which he celebrated on weekdays, that of Our Lady, 
much loved, where he offered Mass on Saturdays and the altar 
of the Angels, reserved for special feasts. Here, too, is the simple 
stall from which he spoke so familiarly his catechism lessons, 
while opposite is the pulpit from which he delivered those famous 
instructions which transformed Ars from a half pagan into a 
truly Christian community. It is pleasing to read the words of 
Pius X, spoken to the parish priest of Ars in 1905—‘“‘ Curé 
d’Ars, if you build a church, respect that of the saint. Do not 
touch it; it must be left exactly as it was ’’"—and to note how 
faithfully they have been obeyed. Everything recalls the saint. 
Eloquent of his faith is the simple plaque commemorating in 
golden letters against a blue background the consecration of the 
parish of Ars to Mary conceived without sin, by Monsieur Jean 
Marie Baptiste Vianney, Curé d’Ars, dated the first of May, 1836. 
In the chapel of St. John the Baptist may be seen and venerated 
the confessional where for eighteen hours a day for twenty five 
years he received, consoled ard absolved his penitents. Here he 
suffered and wept over the sins of men, tormented in spirit 
by the unhappy fate of the priest who must spend so much of 
his time watching Christ being scourged and crowned with 
thorns. A marble plaque recalls that in 1871 a priest of the 
diocese of Paris kneeling near the shrine of St. Philomena was 
inspired to promote national pilgrimages to Ars and to Our 
Lady’s shrine at La Salette. The crowds began to come in 
August 1872 and have continued in ever increasing numbers up 
to the present day. 

A few steps away from the basilica stands the presbytery, 
now preserved as a museum, portraying more vividly and force- 
fully than can any book the austerity and rigours of the Curé’s 
life. The bedroom walls bear the physical traces of those noc- 
turnal wrestlings with the evil one. In its stark simplicity, 
primitive furnishings and sometimes gruesome relics the Curé’s 
home constitutes a challenge to our age, which places so much 
store by material comforts. The bare walls, rough chairs and 
crude kitchen utensils illustrate the truth of Cardiral Suhard’s 
words describing the priest as the apostle of inquietude, the 
minister of disassociation, whose life would be inexplicable if 
God did not exist. 
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A short distance out from the village there is an eminence 
upon which stands the monument de rencontre, a bronze group 
commemorating an incident which occured on that February 
morning when young Abbé Vianney made his entrance into his 
parish. The clammy fog obscured his vision and rendered him 
uncertain of his whereabouts. Meeting with a shepherd boy, 
Antoine Givre, he inquired the way to Ars. Thanking the boy, 
he said: “‘ You have shown me the way to Ars. I shall show you 
the way to heaven.” ‘The bronze figure with hands pointing 
heavenwards in a gesture of encouragement and persuasion 
stands today as a symbol of the splendid fulfilment of the Curé’s 
promise not only to the shepherd boy but to the many thousands 
of pilgrims to whom he has been an inspiration and a guide. 


St. Patrick's College, 
Carlow. P. J. BROPHY 


AYNOOTH UNION 1952 


The general meeting this year is on June 24th (Tuesday) 
and the programme is expected to attract a large attendance. 
Last year’s morning debate in Irish, it will be remembered, 
aroused much interset, one repercussion being The 
Furrow symposium on National Monuments of last 
October. This year the Irish meeting, under the chairman- 
ship of Canon Philbin of Maynooth, will discuss the role 
of the present-day Irish Church in national affairs, a 
highly canvassed topic of the moment. 


The formal address to the general meeting in the afternoon 
will be given by Most Reverend Timothy Manning, 
Ausiliary Bishop of Los Angeles, on “Currents of Irish 
Influence in the Church in USA.” Doctor Manning 
has a growing reputation as public lecturer in USA 
and, though an Irish-speaking Corkman by origin, is now 
appearing before a Maynooth audience for the first time. 
What he has to say on this matter will be eagerly awaited. 
The American Church is much in the news, and in the fore- 
front. Its Irish colouring has recently been commented on 
in many countries, and at many levels, not always with 
sympathy. 
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THE HOLY FATHER’S APPEAL 


HE mission campaign recently launched by the Holy Father 
for the city of Rome? has attracted much attention. Two 
articles which appeared in La Croix? of Paris describe the 

state of religion in Rome and show the background of the 
Pope’s appeal. The articles are based on a report made by 
Father Rotondi, chief collaborator of Father Lombardi, the 
celebrated preacher, on conditions in the Eternal City. 

Of the population of 1,800,000, only 400,000 go to Sunday 
Mass. The masses of Catholics “ are quite untouched by the 
deep miseries that affect areas of the city.”’ The attitude of 
Catholic ladies to their maids, for example, Father Rotondi 
describes as “ organised exploitation.” The state of morality 
among young women “ could hardly be believed.” 

The articles in La Croix give some surprising pastoral 
statistics. While the population of Rome has_ grown 
by 800,000 in thirty years, the number of parishes has only 
increased from 58 to 127. Parish clergy in Rome number 440, 
so that there is but one priest for more than 4,000 people (about 
five times the average per priest for Ireland). Yet there are in 
the city, it is estimated, 800 priests not engaged in pastoral work. 
Another great difficulty lies in the fact that great areas of the 
suburbs are not properly organised into parishes. The campaign 
of the Cardinal Vicar has begun by dividing these zones between 
different Orders and Congregations. 

In his address to the parish priests of Rome and the preachers 
of the Lenten mission, the Holy Father calls for a supreme effort 
to overcome these great difficulties. He appeals to priests who are 
not engaged in parochial activity to give some part of their time, 
especially at week-ends, to pastoral work; for the adoption of 
every means of stimulating vocations, “ this work of works ” : 
for the building up of parish associations, particularly youth 
associations, which would protect the Christian way of life. 
“Thus, to take a single example, we have given approval to 


110 February, 1952. Published in L’Osservatore Romano, 11/12 
February. 


2 La Croix, 29 February 1952 and 18 March 1952, under the 
signature G[eorges] H[ubert]. Quoted in Documentation Catholique, 
6 April, pp. 390-1. 
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the formation of Womens Organisations to provide healthy 
sports facilities for young women.?”’ To meet the great shortage 
of priests, His Holiness has suggested that ‘‘ as has been done 
with success elsewhere ”’ other dioceses which are more favoured 
with priests might “adopt” one or more of the parishes of 
Rome, which they would undertake to staff with priests. 

The feeling of pained surprise of the Irish reader on learning 
of such conditions and such great spiritual needs in the city of 
Rome quickly gives place to admiration for the courage and 
apostolic boldness with which, here as elsewhere, the Church 
today is taking frank stock of its position and, putting away 
complacency, undertakes with confidence in God the work 
it sees before it. 


St. Patrick’s College, 
Maynooth. J. G. 


AREAS OF CO-OPERATION 


Bishop John J. Wright of Worcester, Massachusetis, 

was recently invited to address the Ministers’ Alliance of 

Worcester. The theme_of his address was that there were 

large areas of social action where various religious bodies 

could co-operate and that in those areas they should seek 

the maximum opportunity for common counsel. ‘* There 

are doctrinal areas where Protestants and Catholics 

cannot co-operate because their differences are built on 

basic principles which are too close to conscience and 

the soul’s relationship with God to be dismissed in a 

cynical or impatient manner.”” These “ fences,” however, 

should not make enemies. 

The following extract from the bishop’s address treats 

of the “ Primacy of the Spiritual.”” It is quoted from the 

May issue of “ Techniques For Convert Makers,” the 

Paulist League release (411 West 59th Street, New 

York). 

HE undermining of God’s standard in community affairs has 

been further hastened by the denial or neglect of the 

primacy of the spiritual, with a consequent debasing of 
human personality and degradation of human society. Ours 
is a technical civilization, a ‘‘ know-how ” rather than a “ know- 


1 Address of the Holy Father, 8 March 1952, Acta Apostolicae 
Sedis, 30 March 1952, p. 224. 
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why ” civilization, and therefore one in which material and 
mechanical values tend to dominate thought and action. 
Excessive emphasis on ‘ know-how” and impatience with 
“know-why ” have produced the cult of the body, the pre- 
dominance of the material, the worship of the gadget, an 
indifference to the spiritual and a repudiation of the moral. 


We may note this in professional discussions, especially 
those pertaining to sociology, medicine and politics. Take, for 
example, the question of social disease. It offers an obvious 
example of how medical treatment on the material level alone, 
scientific techniques of “‘ know-how ” without reference to moral 
considerations of ‘“ know-why,” are woefully inadequate as 
means to the protection or the perfection of persons. Obviously 
in the case of the treatment of social disease, the problem is 
never purely scientific—and neither can the solution be. The 
old taunt used to be: Religion is the opiate of the people. The 
new unfortunate fact is that, in disturbing degree, opiates have 
become the religion of the people. 


In Social Medicine, a publication of the New York Academy 
of Medicine, I read this significant report: 


Not long ago health administrators thought that if 
only some excellent curative agent were available to 
treat venereal disease, the problem could be solved fairly 
promptly. Now penicillin is providing more satisfactory 
treatment than the most sanguine might have dared 
hope, and yet we find that instead of diminishing, the 
venereal disease rate is rising. Recently the venereal 
disease director of one of our best state health depart- 
ments said that he is convinced that the problem is much 
broader than that of treatment alone. There must be a 
concerted assault on all aspects of the situation if 
effective control is to be secured. Treatment must be 
pushed as completely and carefully as possible. There 
must also be an attack by all community agencies which 
can help to remove conditions leading to promiscuity. 
Sex education must be improved and decent recreational 
opportunities made available. Home ties will have to be 
strengthened, prostitution repressed and intensive 
efforts made to rehabilitate socially those now engaged 
in prostitution. 
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Now what all of us, you and I, should find discouraging, 
what, as a matter of candid fact, we should find downright 
dishonest in this paragraph, as in the-whole report, is the studious 
avoidance of the use of the word “ moral.”’ There is talk of 
“family relations,” “‘ prostitution,” numerous other notions all 
involving morality, moral codes, moral judgment, moral relations, 
moral questions—but a careful omission of the word “ moral.” 
The omission is significant and I am afraid it is symptomatic. 
It is also fatal, fatal not merely to morality, but in final terms, 
to the work, prestige and interests of both medicine and sociology. 
It exemplifies that repudiation of the primacy of the spiritaul 
which is the unhappy by-product of a “‘ know-how” without 


‘a “know-why ”’ civilization. 
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HOLY FATHER’S ADDRESS TO MARIAN 
CONGRESS OF SOUTH AFRICA 


The following is the text of the radio message of the Holy 
Father delivered on Sunday May 4, 1952 at the conclusion of the 
first Marian Congress of South Africa. His Excellency the Papal 
Legate, Monsignor Martin Lucas, 8S.V.D., Apostolic Delegate to 
South Africa, assisted at the celebrations as well as all the bishops 
of the vast territory of South Africa. The text is taken from 
“L’Osservatore Romano” of 7 May. 


Hardly a year has passed since We spoke to you, Venerable 
Brothers, and to Our dear children who are entrusted to your 
pastoral care. Our voice then carried a message of joy and 
felicitation for the establishment of a Catholic hierarchy in the 
Union of South Africa almost one hundred and fifty years after 
the first Mass was offered in Cape Town. Today, though the 
occasion is different, Our greetings go out to you from a heart 
no less filled with joy and consolation; because during these 
early days of May you have been gathering together with a deep 
sense of gratitude and reverence to do honour to the ever-blessed 
a Mary, Mother of God. 


l 
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There is something very fitting, is there not, in that her 
month follows so closely on the grand solemnity of Easter, 
The whole Christian world thrills to the Alleluias sung to the 
risen Saviour. The heart of every Christian, high or low, king or 
subject, man of State or tiller of the soil or worker in the mines, 
expands with confident hope: a hope that sweetens the bitter 
portion of earthly living, a hope that defies the powers of evil 
in their struggle for human souls and challenges death itself, 
whose terrors fade away in the light of the glorious resurrection 
of Christ. For He has but gone before, opening the way for those 
who belong to Him and will follow after Him (cfr. 1 Cor. 15: 23), 
members of the Body of which He is the Head. 


But mark the words of the illustrious African doctor of the | 


Church, St. Augustine. ‘“‘ The Lord has risen,’’ he says, “ in that 
nature He took from you. He could not rise, had He not been 


dead; nor could He have died but for his having a body of flesh” 
(S. Aug. Enarr. in Ps. CX XTX n. 7—Migne PL. t. 37 col. 1700- | 


1701). Now from whom did He receive that body of flesh? 
“Oh, Queen of heaven, rejoice,” the Church answers that 
question in her thrice-daily chant, “‘Oh, Queen of heaven, 
rejoice, because He, whom thou didst carry in thy womb, He 
has risen as He said.”” Yes, dearly beloved, in the loving pro- 
vidence of God, it was Mary’s “ be it done unto me according to 
thy word,” that made possible the passion and death and 
resurrection of the divine Redeemer of the world. That is why 
one dare not separate the Mother from the Son. His death on 
Golgotha was her martyrdom; His triumph is her exaltation. 
The witness of three centuries confirms the fact, as the learned 
Cardinal Newman pointedly observes, that ‘‘ Catholics who 
have honoured the Mother still worship the Son, while those who 
now have ceased to confess the Son, began by scoffing at the 
Mother ” (Discourses to Mixed Congregations, Discourse XVII, 
The Glories of Mary). Wtih all the ardour of your faith, then, be 
quick at all times to offer to the Virgin Mother the homage of 
your gratitude, your love and loyalty. 

The Virgin Mother! What a blessed vision of virginal 
purity and gentle motherhood these words unveil. Is there any 
wonder, that the beauty, the charm, the holiness of the peerless 
Virgin Mother has left behind her in the Church militant the 
sweetest memories “ like to choice myrrh ” (Eccli. 24: 20), and 
a mighty influence, that not only lifted woman from her especial 
degradation, but gave her the challenge to become the latent 
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force that would give renewed and refined vitality to civilization. 
Woman accepted the challenge. The home and civil society 
have felt the quickening pulse of a life purified by woman’s love 
and holiness. Holiness and all that it implies of courage, self- 
restraint, patient endurance, kindliness, modesty and unworldli- 
ness, how gracefully it becomes a woman. It is the source of 
her greatest power for good ; and thrice-blessed is the family 
circle where a woman’s gentle rule and high ideals point the 
way of sanctity to those who reverence her beyond all else on 
earth. One result of this first Marian Congress in your cherished 
land will be, We trust, that the women of the Union of South 
_ Africa will form the high resolve to be worthy clients of the 
Virgin Mother of God. 

We cannot conclude without a word of particular greeting 
to the zealous sons of the revered Bishop of Marseille, Charles- 
Eugéne de Mazenod. South Africa carries a heavy debt to the 
| Oblates of Mary Immaculate, as does also the Church of God, 

in whose service they have rounded out a century of toil and 
| self-sacrifice. We are happy to acclaim their merits, and We 
| pray that the Immaculate Mother may continue to procure for 
| them from her divine Son all the graces in abundance, which 
will enable them to carry on their magnificent apostolate among 
your people. 

To you, Venerable Brothers, to all the clergy and faithful 
participating in the Marian Congress, from a heart filled with 
paternal affection, We impart the Apostolic Benediction. 


A DISTINCTION 


Liberty has become doing as you please, and that is 
not freedom. Freedom is the right to do what you ought 
to do. 


—Fulton Sheen 
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SECOND SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


THE SACRED HEART 


Next Friday we keep the feast of the Sacred Heart. During 
the year, we have been considering how our Lord came on 
earth, redeemed us, gave us Himself in the Blessed Sacrament. 
It is right, then, that we should have some devotion by which we 
would honour the love of Jesus; because it was His love which 
was the spring of all His actions. 

Now we might honour the love Jesus has for us by honouring, 

say, the blood which His love made Him shed. 
Wuy THE There is indeed the feast of His Precious Blood, 
HEART ? on 1st July. Or the head which was crowned with 

thorns; or our Lord’s wounds, for “by His 
bruises we are healed” (Is.63:5). Such honour, moreover, 
would be divine, because although the body of Jesus is itself 
human like ours, nevertheless it is the body of the Son of God. 

But there is a special reason why we single out the heart of 
Jesus for worship. 

(i) It is that the heart is regarded as the source and seat of 
love. Cf. “ big-hearted,” ‘‘ kind-hearted,” etc. And so when we 
honour Christ’s heart we are honouring all His acts of kindness 
and sympathy, His forgivingness, His zeal for souls, the love 
which made Him die for us and which He still has for each one 
of us. But we must never think of Christ’s heart as somehow 
separated from Himself. 

(ii) Our Lord Himself uses this convention. He speaks of 
Himself being meek and humble of heart. And surely when He 
allowed His heart to be pierced on the cross He meant it for a 
sign; so that all the world might understand that in giving all 
His heart’s blood for us He was giving all His love for us. 

There has always been devotion to the humanity of Jesus: 

e.g. honour shown to the crucifix. But it was 
HISTORY OF only gradually that there developed this 
THE DEVOTION particular devotion to our Lord’s heart as 4 

symbol of His love. At first it was practised 
only by individual people and by certain communities. But 
in the latter part of the seventeenth century, when the Church 
stood in particular need of such devotion, our Lord revealed to 4 
nun in France, now known as St Margaret Mary, His desire that 
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this devotion should become widespread. From that time on, 
it spread with extraordinary rapidity and is now world wide. 
Worshipping the heart of Jesus, then, is not just a pious 
devotion for select souls, a kind of extra. 
WHAT IT It belongs to the very substance of Christ- 
IMPLIES tianity. For in honouring the Sacred Heart 
we are honouring Jesus, thinking in partic- 
ular of the feelings that His heart represents: e.g. His gladness 
when we are faithful to Him; His disappointment when we are 
unmindful of Him or ungrateful; above all, His unfailing love 
for us. This devotion therefore implies: 


I. Loyalty to Christ. Hence the practice of consecrating 
homes, places, and whole countries, to Christ’s Sacred Heart. 
By such an act we express our intention of being loyal to Christ; 
and He has promised to reward us in return with special blessings. 


II. Love. Our religion comprises more than a body of laws 
to be kept. It should mean having a sincerely felt love for Jesus. 
And that will arise out of considering His love for us, and out of 
remembering that He wants us to love Him. Love is the strongest 
of forces—far more effective than, say, fear. Loving Jesus will 
help us not only to avoid offending Him but it will give us a 
desire constantly to please Him. 


III. Reparation. Arising out of love for Jesus is the desire to 
make reparation to Him for our sins and for those of others; 
and for the neglect that is often shown to Him in the Blessed 
Sacrament. Justice indeed demands that such reparation be 
made. 

Reparation is made by public and private devotions, by 
frequent and attentive assisting at Mass and receiving Holy 
Communion, by the devotion of the First Fridays, by visits 
to the Blessed Sacrament, and by making the Morning Offering. 

IV. Confidence. From considering the goodness and kindness 
of Jesus, and from our efforts to respond to His love by our 
devotion, there will arise increased confidence in Him. Even 
those who have been committing sin can be sure of complete 
forgiveness if they seek it. St Paul makes the point that Christ 
died for us while we were still in our sins (Rom.5:7). The Phar- 
isees criticised Jesus because He “receiveth sinners.” He still 
does, and welcomes them with the grace of absolution. Because 
He is the same Jesus, with the same loving heart. 
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THIRD SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


SCANDAL 
“ Your adversary . . . whom resist ye.” 


The devil does all he can to induce people to sin. And there 

are unfortunately people who not only do not 

WHAT SCANDAL resist him but cooperate with him, by giving 

MEANS scandal. ‘Scandal’ sometimes means 

“malicious gossip.””> The word is also used 

to mean some public sin or crime. But we will here use it to 

mean an act (or omission) which is apt to cause spiritual injury 

to another. Every sinner is of course responsible for his own sin; 

but a person who provides the occasion or temptation is also 
guilty. 

Scandal may be given by word (written or spoken), e.g. 
encouraging a person to act dishonestly, to sin against purity, 
to get drunk, to commit perjury. Or by action, e.g. certain kinds 
of dances, or giving bad example. Or by omission, e.g. parents 
by neglecting their religious duties give great scandal to their 
children. 

A person would be less likely to give scandal who would 

pause to consider the evil of it. It is the 
THE EvIL OF direct opposite of the first and greatest 
ScANDAL commandment: to love God and to love 
one’s neighbour. 

(1) Scandal causes sins against God that would not otherwise 
be committed. 

(2) Scandal injures another’s soul—a far greater evil than | 
injuring his person or his property. There is, e.g., an infectious 
disease associated with sins of impurity. But great as is the 
evil it causes, it gives only a faint idea of the moral evil, the 
“ spiritual murder ” which accompanies it—though that is not 
the world’s judgment. After all, temporal evils are temporal; 
but moral evils have consequences reaching to eternity. 

There may, moreover, be special circumstances that make the 
sin of scandal still greater. For example scandal given by 
people (such as parents) who have a special obligation to help, 
not to injure. It may be, too, that the person scandalized had 
been making a hard struggle to avoid that very sin. It may have 
been the first fall after a good resolution made in Confession. 
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Maybe, for all the scandal giver knows, it was that person’s 
very first serious sin. No wonder the strongest condemnation 
that perhaps our Lord ever pronounced was on the scandal giver. 
“ He that shall scandalize . . . depth of the sea,” and ‘“‘ woe to 
that man by whom the scandal cometh ”’ (Matt.18:6-7). 


(3) Scandal may be the cause not merely of one sin but of a 
chain of sins. Its evil effects may be going on long after the 
scandal giver has forgotten it. It may be compared to an 
infectious disease. 

(4) For there may be souls in purgatory at this moment 
suffering for sins for which one of us provided the occasion. 
Or (fearful thought !) even in hell. 

People who would not deliberately try to, or want to, make 

another person sin should “‘ watch ” (epist.) 
PRECAUTIONS lest their conduct have, nevertheless, that 
AGAINST effect. A person’s careless talk may injure 

another’s faith or respect for holy things. 
Dress can be fashionable without being offensively immodest. 
Literature that would be harmful to young people should not be 
left lying around. It is no excuse for a person who puts an 
obstruction in another’s path to say that he did not think. 
He is supposed to think. 


Undoing scandal that has been given is: 
A duty. A person who gives scandal owes it 
UNDOING to God to try to make amends for the offence 
SCANDAL committed against Him. And he owes it 
to his neighbour to undo if he can the injury 
done to him. 


Difficult. Saving a house on fire is more difficult than watching 
where you throw a lighted match. “ Before you speak a word 
you are its master. After, you have no control over it.” This 
difficulty of undoing scandal is itself a reason for avoiding it. 


Possible. Yet some undoing may be made. The evil of bad 
example may be somewhat undone by the opposite good example. 
If the weak are easily scandalized they may be also easily 
influenced for good. And perhaps one can make some atonement 
by removing the scandal or stumbling-blocks that are placed by 
others. E.g. by trying to check the circulation of objectionable 


literature. 
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The devil, Christ’s enemy and ours, is ever seeking to destroy 
the friendship that exists between us and Christ. Do not assist 
him in that. St Paul puts it very forceably: ‘‘ Destroy not him 
. .. for whom Christ died ” (Rom. 14:15). 


FEAST OF SS. PETER AND PAUL 
St Peter was singled out by our Lord to represent Him as 
head of the Church on earth. St Paul was miraculously called 
by our Lord to be an apostle. Rightly, then, does the Church 
single out these two apostles for special honour and make their 
feast a holiday. 
A. During our Lord’s life on earth St Peter occupied a special 
position among the apostles. That is clear 


St PETER’s from the gospels. His name occurs more than 
SPECIAL twice as often as any other apostle’s name. 
POSITION It is always first in the list of their names. 


Peter speaks for the others, e.g. “ to whom 
shall we go ...?” (J.6:69) and today’s gospel. Notice also: 
“Tell His disciples and Peter (gosp. Easter Sun.). To Peter 
Jesus specially appeared (epist. II Pent.). Later in Galilee (J.21) 
our Lord fulfilled the promise made in today’s gospel. 

B. After our Lord’s ascension St. Peter’s special position is 
recognized by all. He presides at the election of a successor to 
Judas. At Pentecost it is Peter who addresses the people 
(A.2:14). To him is given the grace to perform the first miracle 
in the name of Jesus. To him is revealed instruction to receive 
non-Jews into the Church (A.10:18 ff). He presides at the 
Council of Jerusalem, c.50. 

When the apostles had dispersed “ into the whole world” 
St Peter finally established his see in Rome. 

St Paul had an entirely different kind of call. At first he 

persecuted the Christians. Later, perhaps 
PAUL’S through the prayers of St. Stephen, he wai 

converted while on his way to Damascus with 
warrants to arrest the Christians there, anno 36. From now ol 
he devoted his life to the spreading of the Christian faith. Like 
St Peter he too eventually reached Rome. 

Let us see something of the character of these two most 

lovable of men. 

PETER’S Humility. Peter, like all the saints, wa 
VIRTUES deeply conscious of his own unworthiness. 

“‘ Depart from me, for I am a sinful man” 

(4 Pent.) and “ Thou shalt never wash my feet ”’ (J.13:8). 
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Loving faith. See it in: “ Bid me come to thee upon the waters” 
(Matt.14:28). Also the eagerness in J.21:7; J.18:10. And in 
today’s gospel. 

Repentance. It is true he denied his Master. But it is also true 
that he “‘wept bitterly” for it. That repentance is a model for us: 
speedy, sincere, lasting. Tradition says that years afterwards 
Peter used to weep at the thought of what he had done. 

Courage. Paul’s manly nature is reflected in the comparisons 

he uses for the Christian life: running, boxing, 
PAUL’S wrestling, contending for the mastery. He 

well knew the risk there was in opposing his 
former Pharisee colleagues. And ‘several times, oath-bound 
(A.23:12), they sought his life. Recall the basket episode 
(Sexag. Sun.). 

Humility. (a) He confessed himself “ the least of the apostles ” 
(II Pent.). He fears that he may become a castaway (Septuag.). 
“Jesus came... to save sinners, of whom I am the chief ” 
(I.Tim.1.15). 

(b) He attributes all to grace. ‘‘ By the grace of God I am 
what I am ” (I.Cor.15:10). 

Independence. He would work with his own hands rather 
than be a burden to others (2.Thess.3:8). At Ephesus he used to 
work in the morning and teach at night (A.19:8;20:34). 

Lovable nature. In Ephesus they used to take pieces of his 
clothing for relics (A.19:12). They wept at his going away. 
His converts in Galatia would have plucked out their eyes for 
him (Gal.4:15). 

Devotion to our Lord and his Church was what “ pressed ” 
him (2.Cor.5:14) and helped him to face all his trials : some 
recurring illness (Gal.4:13), temptations (II.Cor.12:7), fear and 
“much trembling’? when he was alone in the pagan city of 
Corinth (I.Cor.2:3), innumerable trials like those mentioned in 
the epistle of Sexagesima Sunday. 

Our Lord foretold to St Peter ‘‘ When thou shalt be old... 

signifying by what [kind of] death he should 
THEIR DEATH _ glorify God ”’ (J.21:18-19). Paul’s death was 

also foretold (A.21:11). His answer was: “I 
am ready not only to be bound, but to die also. . . for the name 
of the Lord Jesus.” 

Both suffered martyrdom in Rome c.64-7. Their names will 
always be joined together by this feast, as they are joined in 
our prayers, e.g. in the Confiteor. 
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Thinking over al] they did for the Church, we may well feel 
ashamed that we do so little. We can honour them in no better 
way than by resolving, even though it should mean some 
sacrifice, to do more for Christ and His Church, which they served 
80 well. 


FIFTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
SIN 
“ Let him decline from evil.” 


Of all evils, the evil is sin. A sin is committed when (a) God’s 
law (b) is known but (c) is disobeyed. 
MEANING OF (a) God’s law may be directly concerned with 
SIN some duty towards Himself (e.g. assisting at 
Mass), or one’s neighbour (e.g. justice), or 
oneself, e.g. temperance or chastity. But whatever its immediate 
object, it is God’s will that the law be observed. (Parents should 
never invent “ sins’ for their children, because .. .). 

(b) Known. If a person did not know when doing an action 
that it was wrong, it would not for him be sinful—unless the 
ignorance was clearly his own fault. But if a person suspects 
that what he is contemplating doing is mortally sinful he would 
be under a grave obligation to have his doubt settled first. 

(c) Disobeyed. Sin is a deliberate act of thought, speech, or 
deed. Temptation, e.g., is not sin; nor is injuring someone by 
mistake. Nor could a person sin while asleep or if insane. 

A person who constantly suffers from ill-founded fear that his 

actions are sinful, when they are not, is said 
SCRUPLES to be scrupulous. A _ scrupulous person, 

instead of saying profitable prayers of sorrow, 
hope, love, etc. wastes his time examining the workings of his 
mind. 

Remedies. (1) Do not forget that all God’s laws are reasonable. 
That God Himself is infinitely good and just, and that He would 
not hold one accountable for having done something which one 
did not intentionally do. And remember that for a sin to be 
mortal the matter has to be grave and the consent given with 
complete deliberation. 

(2) Accept the confessor’s advice. A scrupulous person always 
thinks: “ This may not be a sin, but it will relieve my mind if I 
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tell it.” Ask once, by all means, if in doubt. But if you are told 
that the matter is not sinful, keeping on telling it will not relieve 
the mind. Only strict obedience will (eventually) bring relief. 

(3) Remember that the purpose of Confession is to convey to 
us God’s forgiveness. Leave some room therefore for trust 
(blind trust if you like) in God’s goodness. Rooting in one’s mind 
and clinging to one’s own ideas are both forms of selfishness. 

(A) The whole purpose of all God’s laws is to direct us to live 

the sort of life that is best for ourselves and 
THE EviIL will finally bring us to heaven. By disobeying 
oF SIN them, therefore, we necessarily injure our- 

selves (Tob.12:10). We suffer, e.g., from one 
another’s injustice or uncharitableness. Envy causes misery to 
the envier. Self-indulgence brings its own punishment. Sin 
also causes uneasiness and restlessness of mind (Job.9:4). It will 
also cause a loss of self-respect, and this may be very pronounced 
if the sin is serious. 

(B) Of course the chief injury that sin does to us is the injury 
that it does to the soul. And sin is the only thing that can injure 
the soul. 

(C) Nevertheless, the malice of sin is not the harm it does us 
but that: 

(1) By breaking God’s law we set out wills against His. It will 
help us to realize that malice if we consider how we feel some 
sense of guilt in offending against even human authority: 
parents, superiors, employers, or the civil authorities. And the 
greater the dignity of those offended the more we feel the offence 
to be. How outrageous, therefore, for us creatures to disobey 
our Creator. 

(3) We show ingratitude. God is our infinitely good benefactor. 
The very faculties with which we offend Him are gifts that He 
has given us. If those who were restored to health at Lourdes 
were to insult its shrines... 

(4) We insult God. All sin is disobeying God to His face (for 
we are always in His presence), and mortal sin amounts to 
contempt, because it means choosing something else in prefer- 
ence to God, and despising His justice and power. 

(A) The injury that sin does to the sinner is brought home to 

us by considering what it did to Lucifer and 
REALIZING ITs __shis followers: from angels . . . they forthwith 
MALICE became devils (vid.2.Pet.2:4); what change 

it wrought in Adam and his descendants; 
what it has done to every lost soul. 
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(B) As for the offence against God: ‘‘ We do not know what 
sin is, because we do not know what God is. One, and only 
one, knew God—Jesus Christ—and He showed us what He 
thought of sin. He shed His blood to redeem us from it ”— 
Card. Newman. 


SIXTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
VENIAL SIN 
“‘ So do you reckon that you are dead to sin.” 


At Baptism all sin is washed away, and so we become united 
with Christ in friendship. We should henceforth not only retain 
that friendship but, as far as we can, keep free even from venial 
sin—be ‘ dead to sin.” 

A venial sin is an offence by which a person disobeys God’s 

law but does not turn away from God 
DEFINITION AND altogether. It is therefore not only lesser than 
EXAMPLES a mortal sin but different in its very nature. 

That is why no number of venial sins as such 
would ever amount to a mortal sin. Example: disobeying a 
slight law of the land is totally different in nature from acting as 
a traitor. 

(1) Some sins will be mortal or venial according to the extent of 
the offence; e.g. in stealing, parental neglect, lateness at Mass. 
And amongst venial sins, some will be more serious than others. 

(2) Another, and very important, distinction in venial sins is 
that between those that are not fully deliberate but due to 
momentary weakness, and those that are quite deliberate, e.g. 
setting out to steal a small amount, deciding in advance to tell 
a lie. 

(a) Venial sins lessen our fervour, i.e. the readiness with which 

we serve God. If persisted in, they will give 
INJURY a distaste for spiritual things. 
To THE SOUL (b) They make Mass and the sacraments less 
fruitful to us. In general they deprive us of 
graces that God would otherwise give us. 

(c) They lengthen one’s purgatory, unless atoned for. 

(d) But their greatest mischief to the soul is that by making us 
less particular they may lead us to commit mortal sin. A person 
does not commit a grave sin without first having prepared the 
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way with venial sins. Familiarity breeds contempt. Cf. familiar- 
ity with danger . . . or the use of drugs... The temptation gets 
stronger by being yielded to, while the will gets weaker. In 
particular, the habit of committing fully deliberate venial sins 
will almost certainly, at a time of strong temptation, lead to 
mortal sin. 


Yet even if venial sins had none of these effects, it has its own 

malice in itself—the malice of offending God. 

OFFENCE TO Because venial sins are small compared to 

Gop mortal sins, and because they are so common, 

we are inclined to forget their malice. But 

any offence against the majesty and goodness of God is in itself 

a great evil and can never be excused. Indeed, venial sin is, 

next to mortal sin, the greatest evil in the world, reckoned 
greater than any temporal calamity whatsoever. 


(1) We should try to excite sorrow for our many past venial 
sins. We should ask for, and can easily obtain, 
Our ATTITUDE pardon for them, even outside Confession. 
To IT E.g. in our daily prayers (“forgive us our 
trespasses’’), at Mass, and in Holy 

Communion. 


(2) As for the future, we should never reach the point of not 
caring whether we commit venial sins or not. We may have to 
confess the same venial sins over and over again but we should 
resolve at least to lessen the number of them. It is a good 
practice in Confession to single out a few of the more serious ones 
and to keep persevering in our efforts to avoid them. 


(3) Deliberate venial sins in particular, we should try never to 
commit. We cannot hope to avoid all venial sins; but fully 
deliberate ones, even all of them, we could avoid with God’s help. 
Though mortal sin is immeasurably greater than venial sin, 
nevertheless it is said [e.g. by Abbot Marmion] that the person 
whose habitual intention is not to offend God, and who is 
sincerely sorry if he should lapse into mortal sin, is not in nearly 
as dangerous a state as one who keeps on committing deliberate 
venial sins and reckoning them as of no account. If we are 
generous with God (and every resistance for His sake is an act of 
love of God) He will be generous in giving us all the help we need, 
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DEAR REVEREND EDITOR, 

We regret to have to say that 
we feel that we must reply to the 
rather harsh criticism of the 1952 
Irish Catholic Directory. In view 
of the severity of that criticism 
we trust that the terms of our 
reply will be understood. 

Your reviewer states that ‘‘ the 
long awaited modernisation of 
format, style and typography is 
still in the future.”” Not only 
are we unaware that there was a 
demand for this ‘ long-awaited 
modernisation,’’ but we are con- 
stantly being complimented on 
the present format. 

He goes on to say that ‘‘In 
the hope that the publisher may 
be persuaded to undertake a 
revision and adaptation” .... 
We protest. The entire Directory 
is revised annually; what is meant 
by adaptation we don’t know. 
Next he condemns the quality 
of paper and the ‘tasteless 
typography.”’ We say flatly that 
the paper is very suitable. Whether 
the typography is tasteless is a 
matter of opinion, but many 
competent to judge would not so 
describe it. 

We regret if your reviewer did 
not know to what order the priest 
belonged, so that he could, by 
reference to the Index, have 
located him in a few seconds; 
but in fact the unwieldiness of the 
Alphabetical Index was one of the 
few matters on which we did 
receive complaints. It was in 
deference to these complaints that, 
at considerable expense, we had 
this whole section re-set this year 
to include secular clergy only. 

With your reviewer’s vague 
criticism of the contents we cannot 
well deal. We are pleased to note 
that everything we include is of 
interest, and we feel that we need 
only say that we think that he 


is overlooking the fact that we are 
publishing a directory in which 
the matter is expected to be 
continually changing, and not a 
history where it remains more or 
less unchanged. 

We agree that criticism may be 
justified on the ground that 
publication should have been 
earlier. The Directory was not 
published this year till the last 
week of February. Although 
many people will say that for a 
directory which did, in fact, show 
the position at Ist January this 
was not so bad, the truth is that 
but for the ‘“‘ go slow” policy of 
the men while a wages increase 
was under discussion publication 
would have been appreciably ear- 
lier. 

The second last paragraph of 
the review makes reference to the 
English Catholic Directory, and 
remembering the flattering review 
of this publication which appeared 
in an earlier issue of The Furrow, 
we think that your reviewer had 
this publication in mind when 
penning his criticisms. 

The English Catholic Directory 
is a highly creditable production, 
but its present price is 260% over 
pre-war, and it contains only two- 
thirds of the information we give. 
On a comparable basis our price 
should be 20/6; it is 10/6. 

Further it goes to press in 
October; we give the position at 
January Ist. 


But still further (but oh so 
vulgarly important), even a cursory 
glance will show the two-hundred 
and fifty pages of annually re- 
peated advertisements at fifteen 
guineas a page, against our hardly 
won hundred and _ twenty-five 
pages at less than half that sum. 

Well may we re-echo the dictum 
your reviewer used about the 
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“He that contemneth small things shall fall by little and 
little ”’ (Ecclus 19:1). But we need not let that discourage us, 
for the converse is equally true: the person who makes a serious 
effort to avoid deliberate venial sins will not be likely to fall into 
any mortal sin. ‘‘ He that is faithful in that which is least, is 
faithful also in that which is greater ’’ (L.16:10). 


The McDevitt Institute, 
Glenties, 
Co. Donegal. JAMES MACLOUGHLIN 


ST. KEVIN’S DAY [1714] 


The Sheriff’s report states that he had been informed 
that the Catholics had “ designed to convene a riotous 
assembly from all parts of the kingdom, at the seven 
churches, contrary to Act of Parliament, in order to pay a 
superstitious worship to St. Kevin.”’ The posse comitatus, 
with a number of Protestant inhabitants of the country, 
says the Sheriff, ‘‘ rode all night, and met at the seven 
churches on the 3rd of June inst, the usual anniversary 
day for that purpose. On approach of our forces the 
rioters immediately dispersed. We pulled down their 
tents, threw down and demolished their superstitious 
crosses, filled up and destroyed their wells, and apprehended 
and committed one Toole, a Popish schoolmaster.” 


—quoted in “ Feil-sgribhinn Eoin Mhic Néill,” 
p. 248 in an article on “ Glen- 
dalough”’ by Liam Price. 


we 
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should be framed and hung at the 
back of the altar). 

No, let us be honest. Price has 
got very little to do with beauty. 
How many of these ‘“ cultured 
aesthetic priests’’ would accept 
the services of Eric Gill if offered 
free? That is the test. You may 
choose between a symphony, a 
fugue, a folk song but spare us the 
“blues.” Choose between an 
orchid and a daisy but spare us 
the horror of artificial flowers. 
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Father Tiernan accuses Eric Gill 
of intellectual snobbery but the 
real truth is that Father Tiernan 
and those for whom he speaks are 
guilty of inverted intellectual 
snobbery themselves. 
I remain, 
Yours sincerely, 
(Rev.) T. DwYER 
St. Joseph’s, 
Grayshott, 
Hindhead, 
Surrey. 


LEAFLET FOR NON-CATHOLICS > 


An Irish priest whose church is visited during the 
holiday season by a considerable number of non-Catholic 
visitors recently conceived the idea of preparing a short 
outline of Catholic belief for such visitors. He felt that 
a simple, reliable and attractive summary ought to be 
available, free of charge, in every church which non- 
Catholics visit. Their coming there was, after all, indica- 
tion of at least some spirit of inquiry about Catholic 
matters. 

It was a sensible and most apostolic idea and the 
| leaflet was so tastefully composed and printed that the 
author’s permission was sought to present readers of 
THE FURROW with acopy. This permission was very 
| willingly given. 

If for no other reason than to bring home to the faithful 
the desire that all priests and laymen should have of 
bringing our non-Catholic brothers to a knowledge of the 
true Church, copies of this leaflet might well 
be placed in every church. Indeed it is worthy of a much 
wider circulation than among non-Catholic visitors to 
our churches. 

Copies may be obtained from The Secretary, 
The Legion of Mary, St. Mary’s, Drogheda, Co. 
Louth, Ireland. 


>. 


1 Rates are (post paid) 25 ..... 1/6 
l 
1,000 £2 


|| 
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English Catholic Directory—O si 
sic omnes. 


Yours faithfully, 
JAMES DuFFy & Co., LTD. 


J. G. McGarry writes: 


The publishers state that they 
have been complimented on those 
very things which I criticised in 
my review. Where there is such 
clear conflict of judgment I con- 
fidently submit the matter to 
readers of The Furrow who are 
familiar with the Directory. 

“We regret if your reviewer 
did not know to what order the 
priest belonged, so that he could 
by reference to the Index, have 
located him in a few seconds.”’ 
This is indeed naive. One goes 
to a list of clergy just to find out 
these things . . . Such simplicity 
reminds me recipe 
for catching a bird—throw a pinch 
of salt on his tail ! 

I sympathize with the economic 
difficulties of the publishers ‘in 
this work and repeat my appreci- 
ation of the service they have for 
so long rendered to the Church in 
Ireland. But I cannot see what 
advantage an English publisher 
should have in a work of this kind 
over an Irish one. It may well be 
that the economic difficulties the 
publishers speak of are not uncon- 
nected with the matters I crit- 
cised. 


DEAR EDITOR, 

The article ‘‘ What Price Art ? ”’ 
in the May Furrow would have 
confirmed all the worst fears of a 
man like Eric Gill. Perhaps it is 
as well that he has not lived to 
read it. One feels it a pity that 
such fears should receive confir- 
mation and, at the same time, 
that the uncritical should find 
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public support for their views 
(even though the Furrow disclaims 
responsibility for the article). 


One quite agrees that all priests 
are anxious to have their churches 
beautiful but one is tempted to be 
cynical about statements that 
“‘the majority of priests are men 
of culture, capable of aesthetic 
appreciation.”’ 


Again, nobody disputes the 
fact that churches are decorated 
to please God and help men to 
pray but, to my mind, to say that 
many churches are ugly because 
‘“‘ the high-souled artist ’’ charges 
too much for his services is utterly 
fallacious. It implies that if he 
charges too much (and with that 
statement I totally disagree) there 
is no one else capable of producing 
beauty. After all if one wants 
beautiful sound, one has at one’s 
disposal not only Beethoven sym- 
phonies but also Bach’s fugues, 
Gregorian Chant, or a simple folk 
song sung in a mud-cabin—one 
can take one’s choice. Or if one 
cannot afford to cultivate orchids, 
one can enjoy the sight of massed 
bluebells on the hill-side. In other 
words you do not have to pay for 


beauty—you can get it in a cabin | 
as well as in a concert hall, on the 


hill-side as well as in -hot-houses. 


Not only is that true but in 
many cases the ugly thing costs 
more. The 
church in which I say Mass at 
present cost very little. It is of 
unadorned brick, a plain altar 
covered by an antependium, a 
plain tabernacle covered with a 
veil; no paint, no lace, no frills. 
And it is all very beautiful. Yet 
we all remember the late Dr. 
Beecher’s description of the high 
altar in Maynooth College chapel 
(a description which, I think, 
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La Messe. Fetes et Saisons, 
29, Bd. Latour-Maubourg, Paris 
-Vile. Price 30 fr. 

The Mass. Fides Publishers, 
166, W. Washington, Chicago 
2, Illinois. Price 25 c. 

Missa Est. Daniel-Rops. Lib- 
rairie Arthéme Fayard 18, Rue 
Du Saint-Gothard, Paris XIVe. 
Price Broché 250 fr., Relié 
350 fr. 

Hands at Mass. Walter Nurn- 
berg. London: Chapman & 
Hall, Ltd. Price 12/6. 

THis is the age of visual aids. 
People like a picture with the 
text nowadays and the popular 
newspapers and magazines are 
giving the people what they like. 
Some deplore this demand for the 
picture and the illustration on the 
grounds that it indicates a certain 
intellectual flabbiness and an in- 
ability to grapple with serious 
writing. However valid this 
criticism may be, the fact is that 
most people find the picture and 
the illustration a help to the 
memory and the understanding. 
Consequently it is good to see the 
religious magazine availing of the 
skill of modern photography to 
explain and popularize’ the 
Church’s Liturgy, the beauty and 
meaning of which can be conveyed 
so much more vividly in pictures 
than in words. 

Fetes et Saisons is a French 
liturgical picture magazine which 
makes full use of modern lay-out, 
art reproductions, and an attract- 
ively-written text with striking 
page-headings. Usually an issue 
is devoted to one subject and 
among subjects treated so far are 
the Sacraments, the Priest, the 
Seminarian, the Observance of 


Sunday, Holy Week Ceremonies, 
the Bible, etc. This issue on the 
Mass emphasizes from the be- 
ginning that the entire Mass 
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ritual has grown up around, and 
is understood in relation to, the 
central action of the Consecration 
and the Communion. In this way 
unity of treatment is preseved in 
a detailed study of the Mass. For 
the rest the public and social 
character of the Mass is kept to 


the forefront : witness some of 
the page-headings : 

“The Mass is a Banquet”; 
“The Mass is a _ Sacrifice”; 
“The Mass is a Re-union”; 
“The Mass is a Festival”; 
“The Mass is an Offering”; 


‘The Mass is a Call to Action.” 
The excellent photographs with 
their arresting captions make full 
use of familiar scenes to relate 
the Mass to our daily lives—our 
Sunday suits, for instance, em- 
phasize the festive character of 
the Mass, the collection at the 
Offertory is an outward expression 
of an interior offering and a link 
between man’s labour and God’s 
altar. The short ‘inset’ com- 
mentaries give snippets of in- 
teresting information on many 
aspects of the Mass and supply 
answers to some common ob- 
jections. 

Fides Publishers of Chicago 
are now bringing out English 
adaptations of some issues of 
Fetes et Saisons. So far they have 
published the three issues which 
deal with the Mass, Marriage, and 
Baptism. The text is rendered 
almost literally but the photo- 
graphs are changed in some 
instances to bring them into line 
with the American scene. 

A book on the Mass by 4 
layman is something new and in 
this case something welcome. 


_ Missa Est by Daniel-Rops, noted 


French writer, is such a book and 
Laure Albin-Guillot enriches it 
with a series of excellent full-page 
photographs which show us the 
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priest, altar, and server during 
each phase of the Mass. Light 
and shade are used to wonderful 
effect in pinpointing the essential 
features of each grouping. The 
preface and commentaries on 
each part of the Mass give us a 
happy combination of historical 
knowledge and spiritual explan- 
ation. The prayer which follows 
each commentary may tend to 
the sentimental at times but for 
the most part it is direct and 
concrete in expression and re- 
freshingly free from pious plat- 
itudes. The tail-piece illustrations 
are not up to the high standard 
of the rest of the book. 

At the end there are three 
photographs with accompanying 
commentaries on prayer—morning 
prayer, night prayer, and prayer 
before and after meals. This 
short section is so well done that 
we would like to see a full-length 
book of this kind on prayer. 

We sincerely hope that some 
Irish publisher will provide a 
translation of Missa Est and 
thereby make it available to a 
wider public. 

In Hands at Mass yet another 
layman, Walter Nurnberg, applies 
his skill to a delicate and sensitive 
photographic study of the hands 
of the priest at Mass. In seven- 
teen close-up photographs we 
follow the Mass drama as it is 
enacted by the hands of the 
priest. Reverence is the keynote 
of this study and due subordin- 
ation of medium to subject matter. 
The striking luminosity of the 
photographs is achieved by clever 
back and cross lighting. Father 
Martindale contributes a fine in- 
troduction. 

These illustrated publications 
on the Mass provoke two re- 
flections. In the first place, is it 
sufficiently realized how many 
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of the laity do not know what is 
going on at the altar at certain 
parts of the Mass or at least, 
do not grasp the significance of 
what is going on? Father 
Martindale in recounting his 
earliest memories of the sight 
of Catholic worship tells us that 
he thought the priest was waving 
away flies when in fact he was 
making crosses over the chalice ! 
This ignorance, of course, extends 
only to the details of the Mass 
ritual, not to the essentials, but 
it can be responsible for weary, 
uninterested, and passive con- 
gregations. 

Secondly, anyone looking at 
these illustrated publications must 
realize one thing, namely, that 
the gestures and movements of 
the priest and his ministers are 
prayers. Whether because of the 
widespread ignorance noted above, 
or because of the gradual dis- 
appearance of ceremonial from 
civil life, there is a general failure 
nowadays to appreciate the part 
of gesture and movement. in the 
Liturgy. The result is a tendency 
to confine prayer to a formula of 
words. Our Lady’s Tumbler of 
the medieval legend has no modern 
counterpart. The Liturgy wisely 
makes provision for gestures as 
well as words because it wants to 
employ all man’s powers in worship 
and because it recognises that 
certain shades of meaning may be 
better and more economically 
expressed by a gesture than by a 
word. 

HARTY 


Adoption. Cecil J. Barrett, C.C. 
Dublin: Clonmore & Reynolds. 
Price 6/-. 
In view of the imminence of an 
Adoption Act for the Republic of 
Ireland, Father Barrett’s book on 
the unmarried mother, her child, 
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and the placing of the child in a 
suitable home, is not only timely, 
but of very great interest to all 
who know the splendid work that 
he has done in this sphere. 

f Without any sentimentality, yet 
with great religious feeling, the 
author gives a concise picture of 
what an adoption entails for the 
mother, the child and the adopting 
parents. He also indicates what is 
required of the Social Worker who 
brings about the adoption. 

The first chapter is a survey of 
adoptions in general, here and in 
other countries. Stress is laid on 
the danger of well-meaning though 
inexperienced people endeavouring 
to handle an adoption case. 

The author’s study of the un- 
married mother, though brief, is 
full of deep understanding of her 
spiritual and mental torments and 
all the factors that go to produce 
such a state. He shows why it is 
not always in the interest of either 
mother or child that they should 
be permanently parted. I feel sure 
that after reading this chapter, all 
those who come in contact with 
the unmarried mother will be 
better equipped to deal with 
the problem; to give the practical 
advice so often sought and the 
spiritual help so badly needed. 

In his chapter on the care, study 
and selection of the child prior to 
adoption, Father Barrett lays 
great stress on the importance of 
environment as compared to here- 
dity in the character formation of 
a child. Whilst admitting that 
every child inherits both a physical 
and mental pattern from the 
parents, this pattern is not im- 
mutable. Its development depends 
mainly on those who partake in the 
upbringing of the child. From 
this it follows that great care must 
be given to the selection of those 
who are to undertake this task. 
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In the final chapter on the 
adopting parents, point is given to 
the great responsibility that should 
be felt by Social Workers who have 
in their power the decision of 
finding a suitable home and life 
for the innocent, malleable child- 
ren in their care. Here, also, we 
are told how the sifting of this 
information is carried out, not only 
as a safeguard for the child, but in 
order to ensure that the adopting 
parents and the child will mor 
easily become one unit, the happy 
family. 

I have spent a number of years 
dealing with unmarried mothers 
and the placing of their children. 
To me, Adoption is an excellent 
analysis of a very grave and 
difficult problem. It offers much 
skilful and practical advice to the 
Social Worker, at the same time 
presenting a not unattainable ideal 
of Service. It gives to prospective 
adopters a commonsense picture 
of the procedure of adoption. 
Please God, for many children it 
will mean a happy home. 

MARGARET DEMPSEY 


Prehistoric Ireland. Joseph 

Raftery. London: B. T. Bats 
ford, Ltd. 1951. Pp. xvi, 228. 
Price 16/- net. 


THERE can scarcely be any danger 
of overstressing the importance 
of this book for all Irish readers, 
and especially perhaps (in view 
of their particular interest in 
field monuments as_ custodians 
or investigators) for Irish priests. 
The information the book has to 
give is literally fascinating, and, 
were it ever so baldly presented 
(in fact Doctor Raftery contrive 
a readable and popular narrative 
almost all the way), it would stil 
be absorbing; because for the 
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first time the layman is enabled to 
form a picture of what went on 
in this country from the sixth 
millennium B.c. to the coming 
of Christianity and the dawn of 
the historic era. The prehistoric 
Mediterranean civilisation we 
heard about at school, the dis- 
coveries in Bible lands, of Schlie- 
mann at Troy or Evans at Crete, 
take on a new significance when 
we realise that megalithic struc- 
tures in our own or the next 
parish, which meet our eyes every 
day, may very well date from the 
third millennium B.c., and may 
have been erected by people whose 
blood still runs in our veins. One 
interesting feature of Doctor 
Raftery’s presentation is that 
he is against the theory (more or 
less accepted in the thirties) of a 
Goidelic invasion in the early Iron 
Age. At least he is insistent that 
the theory is, on archaeological 
evidence, not proven; and, if he 
be right, it means in simple 
language that the population of 
this country has been continuous 
for five thousand years, with 
such Norse, Norman and English 
intermingling as we already know 
about. 

There are ten chapters in all, 
taking us from the Ice Age down 
to the introduction of iron, which 
leaves us roughly at the threshold 
of Irish Christian culture; and, 
as in all Batsford books, the 
illustration is profuse—not indeed 
up to the standard of previous 
Batsford publications (is it fair 
to notice here that the printers 
are Irish?) but very adequate. 
The Iron Age is, amazingly enough, 
the vague period, the archae- 
ological evidence being slight. In 
all it is an invaluable service that 
Doctor Raftery has performed, 
a painstaking assembly and digest 
of all the items of information 
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that recent research and ex- 
cavation have brought to light, but 
that have hitherto, if published 
at all, lain buried in the files of 
learned journals. Archaeology is a 
relatively young science in Ireland 
but no one will deny that it has a 
fertile field, and this book provides 
the most encouraging evidence of 
what it has accomplished to date. 
When such projects as the ex- 
cavation of Tara (now very much 
in the news) go forward we may 
hope to learn more and more. In 
ring forts alone the country 
carries the visible evidence of 
practically two millennia (one 
such fort has been dated, with 
some accuracy, to the late Bronze 
Age, possibly 1000 B.c.) of Irish 
farmsteads, and the real trouble 
about pre-Christian Irish history 
is the lack of written records of 
any kind. Archaeological evidence 
must be our main source. 

It is rather a pity, though 
fairly inevitable, that archae- 
ology developed almost immed- 
iately a technical vocabulary that 
amounted to being practically a 
new language. A glossary of 
technical terms here would be of 
very great assistance to the 
general reader, and might well 
be added in the subsequent editions 
that the book deserves. As it is, 
however, any reader who really 
wants to find out things can deal 
with occasional mystification by 
a little patient cross-reference. 
More exasperating is the fact 
that the text fails to catch up with 
the figures until page 70 or 
thereabouts. One notices Clon- 
finlough (County Offaly, where 
the famous decorated stone is) 
printed throughout Clonfanlough. 
Such things are minutiae, 
however, and readers of The 
Furrow can be confidently recom- 
mended to secure their copy of 
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esting liturgical and historical 
features. The details given here 
of the apostolic life of the Church 
in that country cannot fail 
to impress even the casual reader. 
J. G. McGaRRY 


Fabiola. By Nicholas Cardinal 
Wiseman, re-told by Eddie 
Dougherty. New York: P. J. 
Kenedy and Sons. Pp. 311. 


$3. 

The Torchbearer. Ailbe J. 

Luddy, O.Cist. Dublin: M. H. 

Gill. 10/6. 

THE critics of nearly a hundred 
years ago must have been busy 
searching for superlatives: Fabiola 
was then a super-best-seller, read 
in Italy in no less than seven 
versions, and translated into the 
vernaculars of Europe from Por- 
tugal to Poland. It is now a 
classic: an occasional quiz-master 
may ask who wrote it, the un- 
common reader may unearth a 
copy at his local library, and, 
from time to time, some scenarist 
or script-writer may disturb its 
dusty rest. Ours is a busy world, 
distracted by its own folk-litera- 
ture—the cinema and radio, more 
appreciative of the past than other 
ages, but wanting it in handy 
format like The World’s Best 
Books in Outline or The Essential 
Shakespeare. Digests and potted 
versions are an ancient genre, 
flourishing in our time because 
reading is no longer confined to a 
particular class, and because cul- 
ture has perhaps its limitations— 
it can’t be at once both wide and 
deep. 

For this new Fabiola we are 
indebted to Mr. Dougherty, whose 
opinion of the original deserves a 
mention: ‘‘ Like many another 


classic it needed a repair job. 
Its English had grown stale and 
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stilted with the years. Its situa- 
tions had become hackneyed. Its 
style had developed hardening of 
the arteries. And its action had, 
somehow, become clogged with the 
dust and cobwebs of footnotes 
and irrelevant facts. There was 
there, however, a beautiful, thrill- 
ing, glorious story. And it was 
worth all the work it took to 
bring that story back from the 
limbo of forgotten books.” Mr. 
Dougherty being no ordinary 
mechanic but one of America’s 
star reporters, a considerable 
author in his own right, and a 
well-known Catholic Actionist, his 
repair job has been effected with 
remarkable sympathy and _ in- 
genuity. The common reader will 
purr his delight at the smoothness 
of the narrative and never think 
of the immense labour of cutting, . 
pruning and transposing that has 
made the story move again. 
Reduced to about three quarters 
of its former length, dressed in a 
dust-wrapper that is a joy to the 
eye, beautifully printed and bound, 
it is Fabiola for our time. 

To this leisurely, spacious, well 
documented tale of third-century 
Rome Fr. Luddy’s racy book on 
St. Paul is quite a contrast. 
Writers on this subject must feel 
a bit like Canute of old, for Paul’s 
greatness overflows the bounds of 
books and epochs. Still, no story 
better deserves a re-telling, and 
none needs less adventitious mat- 
ter to help it come alive. In such 
a slender volume a_ popular, 
factual account of the Apostle’s 
life and writings would be a tight 
fit indeed. So, if you sacrifice a 
good part of your modest space 
to imagined characters and fic- 
titious letters, to letting the fancy 
roam over what are mere names in 
the original story, the treatment of 
the facts about your hero may be 
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Prehistoric Ireland without delay. 
Any Irishman will be unlucky not 
to learn something really worth 
while, as he reads, about his own 


parish 
DENIS MEEHAN 


Ireland. An Illustrated Guide 

to the Counties of Ireland. 

Dublin: The Irish Tourist Board 

and The Irish Tourist Assoc- 

iation. Pp. 654. With map and 
numerous illustrations. Price 

2/6. 

THE careful reader who is in the 
habit of taking in the preliminaries 
before reading the review will 
raise his eyebrows at the ex- 
pectation which these lines bring. 
654 pages, a large tourist map and 
what one may justly call the 
cream of the pictures of Ireland 
—and all for half-a-crown! The 
book must have cost five times as 
much to produce and one will 
readily enough pardon the ad- 
vertising, whose revenue made 
this low figure possible. As well 
as being a feat in cheap book 
production, Ireland is a remark- 
ably good guide, a promising 
first fruit of the new deal in 
tourism. The book is excellently 
printed; the pictures especially 
are a treat. 

The guide follows the counties 
of Ireland and keeps a sober, 
objective line, adopting the safe 
and accepted judgements on places 
and historic sites. It is a pleasure 
for a Furrow reviewer to note 
the attention given to our monu- 
ments (in general the book keeps 
a just balance of interest between 
the historic and the scenic). It is 
satisfying, too, to find Catholic 
matters described as Catholic 
simpliciter and not in the botanical 
and unfriendly term ‘‘ Roman 
Catholic,”’ which, I think, all 
Irishmen who are Catholics dislike. 
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One expects no less, of course, 
from a guide written by ourselves, 
Some small points. It is difficult 
to excuse the omission of the 
Irish Folklore Institute from the 
feature on ‘Cultural Dublin” 
(The Academy, R.D.S., Advanced 
Studies and some others are very 
properly included.) The Folklore 
Institute is one of the things in 
which Ireland leads most of the 
countries of Europe. It seems a 
pity that in the County of Offaly 
no mention is made of the shrine 
of St. Manachan in Boher, one 
of our great spiritual and artistic 
treasures. This is, perhaps, the 
one ancient shrine that is no 
longer empty; it still contains the 
precious relic for which it was 
made in the twelfth century. 

I would have liked if a number 
of short regional or county maps 
had been included in the course of 
the book. They would have 
greatly increased its usefulness. 

The points I have made against 
Ireland are, after all, of small 
consequence. This is*a really 
remarkable guide and I recommend 
it warmly, particularly to readers 
overseas. 

J. G. McGarry 


The National Catholic Almanac 
1952. Compiled by The Fran- 
ciscan Clerics of Holy Name 
College, Washington, D.C. Pat- 


erson, New Jersey: St. 
Anthony’s Guild. Pp. 816. 
Price 2 dollars. 


well-known American Al- 
manac seems to have learned in its 
forty six years of life all there 
is to know about the presentation 
of material. And short of being 
a clerical directory, it contains 
everything that even the most 
curious might like to know about 
the Church in the United States. 
There are as well many inter- 
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present issue contains a wealth of 
information for students of seven- 
teenth and eighteenth century 
history. Rev. Brendan Jennings, 
O.F.M., whose annual con- 
tributions have been a welcome 
feature of the journal for many 
years, presents a series of docu- 
ments from the Archives of Pro- 
paganda Fide concerning the Irish 
Colleges in the Low Countries from 
1645 till 1700. They include 
official reports, all dating, appar- 
ently, from the last decade of the 
century, on the colleges of Tournai, 
Lille, Douai, Antwerp, and the 
Dominican and Pastoral colleges 
of Louvain. The report on the 
last-mentioned is by far the fullest 
and most interesting, containing a 
remarkably detailed inventory of 
all property belonging to the 
community, and a street-plan, 
which, despite the subsequent 
ravages of war, ought to facilitate 
considerably the present-day iden- 
tification of the site. Further 
documents concerning the Pastoral 
College, edited from the Vatican 
Archives by Rev. Frederick M. 
Jones, C.SS.R. include the Con- 
stitutions adopted, and the Brief 
for its foundation (1624). To 
conclude this section Rev. 
Cathaldus Giblin, O.F.M. presents 
a@ series of Miscellaneous Papers 
from the Vatican and Killiney 
Archives, which throw much 
light on episcopal appointments 
in Ireland during the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries. 

In the second half of the 
Archivium, issued under separate 
pagination, Rev. John Brady has 
brought together the scattered 
references to Catholics and 
Catholicism appearing in forty-six 
Irish and English newspapers 
between 1700 and 1765. Since 
the destruction of the Public 
Record Office such newspapers 
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provide one of the few remaining 
sources for the history of eigh- 
teenth century Ireland. There is 
no need, therefore, to stress the 
importance of Fr. Brady’s work 
or the patience and industry with 
which he has laboured through 
musty files over a period of twelve 
years. 

It is sometimes thought that 
Archivium Hibernicum addresses 
itself only to the specialist. Every 
page of the present issue—and 
there are over 220 in all—con- 
tains material which will hold the 
attention of the general reader 
also. It is a publication which no 
one even mildly interested in our 
country’s past can afford to 
neglect. 

Tomas O 


Sacred Music. Alec Robertson. 

London: Max Parrish. Pp. 72. 

7/6. 
Tis beautifully produced book is 
the effort of an expert musicologist 
to delineate the tradition of 
religious music from the first 
century A.D. to the present day. 
There is a lucid exposition of the 
origin and development of plain- 
song in the early centuries of 
Christianity, the evolution of 
Gregorian Chant in the fifth and 
sixth centuries, the golden age of 
classical monody, and the decline 
following the rise of the art of 
harmony in the eleventh century. 
The author then follows the 
development of polyphony which 
reached its zenith in the pure 
discipline of Palestrina, whose 
music is the counterpart in poly- 
phony of the ideals of the golden 
age of plainsong, both forms of 
noble expression springing from 
the same spiritual foundations. 
The centuries pass under survey, 
and due acknowledgement is made 
to Anglican polyphony, to the 
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hindered rather than helped. 
Gamaliel strokes his long, white 
beard; Annas smacks his fat lips 
over his Falernian; Paul hires a 
room at the White Horse Inn; 
Nero kicks Poppaea—all this and 
Agrestis too, at the heavy price of 
an almost complete absence of 
genuine local colour. 


WALTER KANE 


Suil Timpeall. Séamus O Néill. 
Baile Atha Cliath: Sairséal agus 
Dill. Luach 5/-. 

Forbairt na Gaeilge. Niall O 
Domhnaill. Baile Atha Cliath: 


Sairséal agus Dill. Luach 3/-. 
CNUASACH aisti f4 abhair éagsila 
6 Vienna go Gaoth Dobhair, 6 
Salzburg go Baile Atha Cliath. 
Smaointe an tdair ar ruda 
beaga a chonnaic sé timpeall air: 
ruda beaga a thiteas amach i 
ngach teach, ar scoil, cois na 
fairrge sa Samhradh, ag an siorcas; 
na madai, an capall, agus an cat 
féin—nil rud ar bith aca nach 
dtugann an scribhneéir seo sontas 
déibh agus baineann sé meanga 
gaire asainn amanta agus cuireann 
ag smaoineadh sinn amanta eile. 
Leabhar beag suimiuil a d’fhéad- 
fadh duine a thégdéil am ar bith 
agus beagan de a léigheamh leis an 
am a mhealladh. 


S1aD na priomh-smaointe até sa 
leabhar seo, Forbairt na Gaeilge, 
(1) nach foldir an Ghaeilge a 
dhéanamb nios simpli agus focla 
nua a chumadh sa teanga sul 
a bhféadaimid tsdid a bhaint 
aisti mar theangan bheo aris 
sa chaint agus sa _ scribhneor- 
acht; agus (2) gur sa chathair, i 
mBaile Atha Cliath, a thiocfas an 


fhorbairt sin ar an nGaeilge. Ré- 
fhada até an Ghaeilge fagtha i 
measc tuathdnach agus iascairi 
na Gaeltachta. Fagann sin go 
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bhfuil ‘‘ ciotachas, briotachas, tua- 
tachas, teallachas, bailteachas, 
pardisteachas .. . cantnachas, 
seanfhoclacht, nathdnacht,” agus 
a lan locht eile ag lui go trom uirri. 
Nil an tudar sdsta le cdineadh na 
locht seo. Tugann sé féin go 
misniuil faoi’n obair, agus léirfonn 
sé na prionsabail ba chdir a 
leantint sa leasafocht seo na 
teangan, dar leis. Annsin cuireann 
sé na prionsabail sin ag obair ar 
ainmfhocla, briathra, aidiachta 
agus mar sin de. Téa lan ruda sa 
leabhar nach n-aontéidh daoine 
leo: ni aontéidh siad gurab ionann 
an tuaith agus an tuatachas, n4 
ni bhéidh déchas chomh mor aca 
is té ag an udar as an gcathair— 
cuimhnedidh siad ar an truaillit a 
rinneadh ar an mBéarla i gcath- 
racha Mheiriocé. An leasaiocht a 
dhéanas sé ar an ngramadaigh ar 
mhaithe le ionannas agus sim- 
pliocht is beag duine a gheobhadh 
locht uirri, silim. Ach maidir le 
cumadh focal—nil an cheist sin 
chomh furas le réiteach is déar- 
fadh seisean, agus b’fhéidir gur 
m6 an chontuirt an iomarca deifre 
n& a whalairt. 


Ni aontéidh gach duine leis, 
adeirim, ach caithfidh gach duine 
a admhdail go bhfuil cuid mhaith 
den cheart aige, agus go bhfuil 
duracht agus fuinneamh fontach 
ina chuid scribhneorachta, agus 
misneach agus fairsingeacht ina 
intinn. 

O CUINNEAIN 


Archivium Hibernicum (Irish 
Historical Records), Vol. XVI. 
Maynooth: Catholic Record 
Society of Ireland, 1951. 
Price 15/- (10/- to members). 


EacH number of Archivium 
Hibernicum seems to surpass its 
predecessors in interest, and the 
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efforts of the Solesmes Benedic- 
tines to recover the true rhythm 
and tonality of the old plain song, 
to the call of Rome to restore 
sacred music to its rightful place 
in the liturgy of the Church. 

This book should be acquired 
by all who love the cantilena 
Romana, who believe with Mr. 
Robertson ‘ that sacred music is 
the liturgy set to music, not the 
liturgy as an excuse for music.” 

The author has covered the 
ample scope suggested by the 
title in a direct and interesting 
fashion. Enough of the historical 
background of Church music is 
given to enable the ordinary reader 
to follow the narrative easily, and 
there is none of that tiresome 
repetition of technical terms so 
often found in this kind of book. 
In a limited space Mr. Robertson 
covers a wide field, introduces 
some interesting detail, keeps his 
outline clear, and for the most 
part preserves his sense of pro- 
portion. 

C. H. O’CALLAGHAN 


Giving A Holy Hour. Rev. 
J. B. Stephenson, S.J. Dublin: 

M. H. Gill & Son, Ltd. 7/6. 
PrRIEstTs invariably find that Holy 
Hour congregations are peculiarly 
well-disposed to prayer and in- 
struction. Fr. Stephenson is keenly 
aware of this particularly generous 
and biddable mood and caters 
admirably for it in this book. 
The material is excellently 
arranged and suitably adapted to 
the liturgical year. The scheme 
for each Hour is conventional but 
flexible, each quarter”’ being 
devoted to a short meditation, 
prayers and aspirations, a decade 
of the Rosary and private prayer. 
The chief merit of the book is 
the warmth and intimacy with 
develops 


which Fr. Stephenson 
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his meditations and his sensible 
choice of prayers that are homely 
and familiar, in which the people 
can easily join. There is an 
Appendix well stocked with 
* regular ’’ prayers, Litanies, Acts 
of Consecration, Reparation, etc. 
Altogether it is a book to be 
recommended. 

Ronan Drury 


Prayer in Faith. Janet Erskine 
Stuart. London: Sands. Price 
12/6. 

Poems. Janet Erskine Stuart. 

London: Sands. Price 6/- 
WHEN it was reprinted in Long- 
man’s Second Spring Series to- 
gether with such notable book 
as Butler’s Vatican Council and 
Fortescue’s work on The Mass, 
Maud Monahan’s Life and Letters 
of Janet Erskine Stuart had become 
a minor classic. An exceptionally 
gifted nun, Mother Stuart revealed 
in spiritual matters that mixture 
of witty tenderness and practical 
good sense, the strong and vigor- 
ous personality which remind us of 
St. Teresa. She died in Roehamp- 
ton Convent in 1914 at the age 
of 57. 

Prayer in Faith, the first of her 
books here under review, was 
first published in 1936. It consists 
of two series of readings; the first 
deals with the liturgical seasons 
and feasts from Advent to Pente- 
cost, the second deals mainly with 
feasts of Saints from Pentecost to 
Advent. Priests especially will 
appreciate Mother Stuart’s close 


: linking of her reading with the | 
Liturgy, and while her conferences | 
| are warmer in tone than, say, | 
those of Abbot Marmion in Christ | 
and His Mysteries, there is none 
of the verbiage of devotional fine 
: writing which so often seeks to 
cloak poverty of thought. 
: The simple, restrained and un- 
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affected style of Mother Stuart’s 
prose leads one to expect some- 
thing more than commonplace 
devotional verse in her Poems, 
edited by her biographer and 
first published in 1924, but occas- 
ional good lines and some vivid 
images do not raise the level of 
the book above that of competent 
verse. 

EDWARD FLYNN 


Miss Crookshank agus Coirp 

Eile. Leon OBroin. Ath Cliath: 

Sairséal agus Dill. 8/6. 
In the famous vaults of St. 
Michan’s church in Dublin the 
verger points out to curious 
tourists the mummies of a ‘‘nun’”’ 
called Miss Crookshank and of a 
“Crusader.”” Curiosity impelled 
the author of this book to try and 
discover why a nun should be 
buried in the vaults of a Pro- 
testant church; and, if possible, 
to discover something of her 
identity and her history. 

This is the story of his research, 
spread out over a period of over 
twelve years. It is an absorbing 
story if only because of the light 
it throws on a Dublin that we 
never knew—the Dublin of hidden 
convents and of nuns in lay attire, 
the later Dublin of the brothers 
Sheares and Doctor Madden. The 
destruction of certain public re- 
cords during the Civil War robbed 
the author of a conclusive ending 
to his labour of love; but, while we 
share in his disappointment, we 
must thank him for putting on 
record this account of a search 
that brought to light some very 
interesting information, even if it 
is not exactly what we, or the 

sought. 


author, 
Sean CoRKERY 
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My Russian Yesterdays. Cath- 
erine De Hueck. Milwaukee: 
Bruce. 1951. 2.50 dollars. 


CATHERINE DE HvEckK takes time 
off from her Social Welfare work 
in New York to remember her 
happy childhood in pre-Revol- 
ution Russia. She gives us a 
delightful series of vignettes of 
the everyday life of ordinary 
Russians—a simple life, pre- 
dominantly agricultural, centred 
around the village, and shot 
through with a lively faith in God 
and a deep devotion to His 
Blessed Mother. In a calm, 
graceful prose that often reminds 
one of Turgenev, she touches 
deftly on the Russian attitude to 
fundamental things—nature and 
the supernatural, work and play, 
food and drink, song and story, 
sex and marriage, sickness and 
death— and shows that the truth 
about Russia is at once simpler 
and more beautiful than much 
of the neat generalisation found 
in books about it. The pervading 
atmosphere of prayer; the sanc- 
tification of daily work; the 
primacy of the family; the sacred- 
ness of marriage and the reverence 
for virginity—all these things are 
set down nostalgically and the 
over all impression left with one 
is that the Russians of yesterday 
were among the foremost in using 
their heads, their hearts and their 
hands in the service of God and of 


Mary. 
Tomas Hatton 
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hindered rather than helped. 
Gamaliel strokes his long, white 
beard; Annas smacks his fat lips 
over his Falernian; Paul hires a 
room at the White Horse Inn; 
Nero kicks Poppaea—all this and 
Agrestis too, at the heavy price of 
an almost complete absence of 
genuine local colour. 


WALTER KANE 


Suil Timpeall. Séamus O Néill. 
Baile Atha Cliath: Sairséal agus 
Dill. Luach 5/-. 

Forbairt na Gaeilge. Niall O 
Domhnaill. Baile Atha Cliath: 


Sairséal agus Dill. Luach 3/-. 
CNUASACH aisti f4 dbhair éagsila 
6 Vienna go Gaoth Dobhair, 6 
Salzburg go Baile Atha Cliath. 
Smaointe an tdair ar ruda 
beaga a chonnaic sé timpeall air: 
ruda beaga a thiteas amach i 
ngach teach, ar scoil, cois na 
fairrge sa Samhradh, ag an siorcas; 
na madai, an capall, agus an cat 
féin—nil rud ar bith aca nach 


dtugann an scribhnedir seo sontas — 


déibh agus baineann sé meanga 
gadire asainn amanta agus cuireann 
ag smaoineadh sinn amanta eile. 
Leabhar beag suimiuil a d’fhéad- 
fadh duine a thégaéil am ar bith 
agus beagan de a léigheamh leis an 
am a mhealladh. 


S1ap na priomh-smaointe até sa 
leabhar seo, Forbairt na Gaeilge, 
(1) nach foldir an Ghaeilge a 
dhéanamh nios simpli agus focla 
nua a chumadh sa teanga sul 
a bhféadaimid utsdid a bhaint 
aisti mar theangan bheo aris 
sa chaint agus sa _ scribhneor- 
acht; agus (2) gur sa chathair, i 
mBaile Atha Cliath, a thiocfas an 
fhorbairt sin ar an nGaeilge. Ré- 
fhada até an Ghaeilge fagtha i 
measc tuathdnach agus iascairi 
na Gaeltachta. Fadgann sin go 
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bhfuil “‘ ciotachas, briotachas, tua- 
tachas, teallachas, bailteachas, 
seanfhoclacht, nathdnacht,’’ agus 
a lan locht eile ag lui go trom uirri. 
Nil an tuidar sdsta le cdineadh na 
locht seo. Tugann sé féin go 
misniuil faoi’n obair, agus léirfonn 
sé na prionsabail ba chdir a 
leantint sa leasafocht seo na 
teangan, dar leis. Annsin cuireann 
sé na prionsabail sin ag obair ar 
ainmfhocla, briathra, aidiachta 
agus mar sin de. TAé a lan ruda sa 
leabhar nach n-aontéidh daoine 
leo: ni aontéidh siad gurab ionann 
an tuaith agus an tuatachas, n4 
ni bhéidh déchas chomh mor aca 
is té ag an Udar as an gcathair— 
cuimhnedidh siad ar an truaillit a 
rinneadh ar an mBéarla i gcath- 
racha Mheiriocé. An leasaiocht a 
dhéanas sé ar an ngramadaigh ar 
mhaithe le ionannas agus sim- 
pliocht is beag duine a gheobhadh 
locht uirri, silim. Ach maidir le 
cumadh focal—nil an cheist sin 
chomh furas le réiteach is déar- 
fadh seisean, agus b’fhéidir gur 


‘m6 an chontuirt an iomarca deifre 


a mhalairt. 

Ni aontéidh gach duine leis, 
adeirim, ach caithfidh gach duine 
a admhdail go bhfuil cuid mhaith 
den cheart aige, agus go bhfuil 
duracht agus fuinneamh fontach 
ina chuid scribhneorachta, agus 
misneach agus fairsingeacht ina 


intinn. 
O CUINNEAIN 


Archivium Hibernicum (Irish 
Historical Records), Vol. XVI. 
Maynooth: Catholic Record 
Society of Ireland, 1951. 
Price 15/- (10/- to members). 


EacwH number of Archivium 
Hibernicum seems to surpass its 
predecessors in interest, and the 
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present issue contains a wealth of 
information for students of seven- 
teenth and eighteenth century 
history. Rev. Brendan Jennings, 
0O.F.M., whose annual con- 
tributions have been a welcome 
feature of the journal for many 
years, presents a series of docu- 
ments from the Archives of Pro- 
paganda Fide concerning the Irish 
Colleges in the Low Countries from 
1645 till 1700. They include 
official reports, all dating, appar- 
ently, from the last decade of the 
century, on the colleges of Tournai, 
Lille, Douai, Antwerp, and the 
Dominican and Pastoral colleges 
of Louvain. The report on the 
last-mentioned is by far the fullest 
and most interesting, containing a 
remarkably detailed inventory of 
all property belonging to the 
community, and a street-plan, 
which, despite the subsequent 
ravages of war, ought to facilitate 
considerably the present-day iden- 
tification of the site. Further 
documents concerning the Pastoral 
College, edited from the Vatican 
Archives by Rev. Frederick M. 
Jones, C.SS.R. include the Con- 
stitutions adopted, and the Brief 
for its foundation (1624). To 
conclude this section Rev. 
Cathaldus Giblin, O.F.M. presents 
a series of Miscellaneous Papers 
from the Vatican and Killiney 
Archives, which throw much 
light on episcopal appointments 
in Ireland during the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries. 

In the second half of the 
Archivium, issued under separate 
pagination, Rev. John Brady has 
brought together the scattered 
references to Catholics and 
Catholicism appearing in forty-six 
Irish and English newspapers 
between 1700 and 1765. Since 
the destruction of the Public 
Record Office such newspapers 


provide one of the few remaining 
sources for the history of eigh- 
teenth century Ireland. There is 
no need, therefore, to stress the 
importance of Fr. Brady’s work 
or the patience and industry with 
which he has laboured through 
musty files over a period of twelve 
years. 

It is sometimes thought that 
Archivium Hibernicum addresses 
itself only to the specialist. Every 
page of the present issue—and 
there are over 220 in all—con- 
tains material which will hold the 
attention of the general reader 
also. It is a publication which no 
one even mildly interested in our 
country’s past can afford to 


neglect. 
Tomas O Fiaic# 


Sacred Music. Alec Robertson. 

London: Max Parrish. Pp. 72. 

7/6. 
Tus beautifully produced book is 
the effort of an expert musicologist 
to delineate the tradition of 
religious music from the first 
century A.D. to the present day. 
There is a lucid exposition of the 
origin and development of plain- 
song in the early centuries of 
Christianity, the evolution of 
Gregorian Chant in the fifth and 
sixth centuries, the golden age of 
classical monody, and the decline 
following the rise of the art of 
harmony in the eleventh century. 
The author then follows the 
development of polyphony which 
reached its zenith in the pure 
discipline of Palestrina, whose 
music is the counterpart in poly- 
phony of the ideals of the golden 
age of plainsong, both forms of 
noble expression springing from 
the same spiritual foundations. 
The centuries pass under survey, 
and due acknowledgement is made 
to Anglican polyphony, to the 
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efforts of the Solesmes Benedic- 
tines to recover the true rhythm 
and tonality of the old plain song, 
to the call of Rome to restore 
sacred music to its rightful place 
in the liturgy of the Church. 

This book should be acquired 
by all who love the cantilena 
Romana, who believe with Mr. 
Robertson ‘“‘ that sacred music is 
the liturgy set to music, not the 
liturgy as an excuse for music.” 

The author has covered the 
ample scope suggested by the 
title in a direct and interesting 
fashion. Enough of the historical 
background of Church music is 
given to enable the ordinary reader 
to follow the narrative easily, and 
there is none of that tiresome 
repetition of technical terms so 
often found in this kind of book. 
In a limited space Mr. Robertson 
covers a wide field, introduces 
some interesting detail, keeps his 
outline clear, and for the most 
part preserves his sense of pro- 
portion. 

C. H. O’CALLAGHAN 

Giving A Holy Hour. Rev. 

J. B. Stephenson, S.J. Dublin: 

M. H. Gill & Son, Ltd. 7/6. 
PRIESTs invariably find that Holy 
Hour congregations are peculiarly 
well-disposed to prayer and in- 
struction. Fr. Stephenson is keenly 
aware of this particularly generous 
and biddable mood and caters 
admirably for it in this book. 
The material is excellently 
arranged and suitably adapted to 
the liturgical year. The scheme 
for each Hour is conventional but 
flexible, each quarter’”’ being 
devoted to a short meditation, 
prayers and aspirations, .a decade 
of the Rosary and private prayer. 

The chief merit of the book is 
the warmth and intimacy with 
which Fr. Stephenson develops 
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his meditations and his sensible 
choice of prayers that are homely 
and familiar, in which the people 
can easily join. There is an 
Appendix well stocked with 
“regular” prayers, Litanies, Acts 
of Consecration, Reparation, etc. 
Altogether it is a book to be 
recommended. 

Ronan 


Prayer in Faith. Janet Erskine 

Stuart. London: Sands. Price 

12/6. 

Poems. Janet Erskine Stuart. 

London: Sands. Price 6/- 
WHEN it was reprinted in Long- 
man’s Second Spring Series to- 
gether with such notable book 
as Butler’s Vatican Council and 
Fortescue’s work on The Mass, 
Maud Monahan’s Life and Letters 
of Janet Erskine Stuart had become 
a minor classic. An exceptionally 
gifted nun, Mother Stuart revealed 
in spiritual matters that mixture 


_of witty tenderness and practical 


good sense, the strong and vigor- 
ous personality which remind us of 
St. Teresa. She died in Roehamp- 
ton Convent in 1914 at the age 
of 57. 

Prayer in Faith, the first of her 
books here under review, was 
first published in 1936. It consists 
of two series of readings; the first 
deals with the liturgical seasons 
and feasts from Advent to Pente- 
cost, the second deals mainly with 
feasts of Saints from Pentecost to 
Advent. Priests especially will 
appreciate Mother Stuart’s close 
linking of her reading with the 
Liturgy, and while her conferences 
are warmer in tone than, say, 
those of Abbot Marmion in Christ 
and His Mysteries, there is none 
of the verbiage of devotional fine 
writing which so often seeks to 
cloak poverty of thought. 

The simple, restrained and un- 
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affected style of Mother Stuart’s 
prose leads one to expect some- 
thing more than commonplace 
devotional verse in her Poems, 
edited by her biographer and 
first published in 1924, but occas- 
ional good lines and some vivid 
images do not raise the level of 
the book above that of competent 
verse. 

EDWARD FLYNN 


Miss Crookshank agus Coirp 

Eile. Leon OBroin. Ath Cliath: 

Sairséal agus Dill. 8/6. 
In the famous vaults of St. 
Michan’s church in Dublin the 
verger points out to curious 
tourists the mummies of a “‘nun”’ 
called Miss Crookshank and of a 
“Crusader.”” Curiosity impelled 
the author of this book to try and 
discover why a nun should be 
buried in the vaults of a Pro- 
testant church; and, if possible, 
to discover something of her 
identity and her history. 

This is the story of his research, 
spread out over a period of over 
twelve years. It is an absorbing 
story if only because of the light 
it throws on a Dublin that we 
never knew—the Dublin of hidden 
convents and of nuns in lay attire, 
the later Dublin of the brothers 
Sheares and Doctor Madden. The 
destruction of certain public re- 
cords during the Civil War robbed 
the author of a conclusive ending 
to his labour of love; but, while we 
share in his disappointment, we 
must thank him for putting on 
record this account of a search 
that brought to light some very 
interesting information, even if it 
is not exactly what we, or the 
author, sought. 


SEAN CORKERY 
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My Russian Yesterdays. Cath- 
erine De Hueck. Milwaukee: 
Bruce. 1951. 2.50 dollars. 


CATHERINE DE HUECcK takes time 
off from her Social Welfare work 
in New York to remember her 
happy childhood in pre-Revol- 
ution Russia. She gives us a 
delightful series of vignettes of 
the everyday life of ordinary 
Russians—a simple life, pre- 
dominantly agricultural, centred 
around the village, and shot 
through with a lively faith in God 
and a deep devotion to His 
Blessed Mother. In a calm, 
graceful prose that often reminds 
one of Turgenev, she touches 
deftly on the Russian attitude to 
fundamental things—nature and 
the supernatural, work and play, 
food and drink, song and story, 
sex and marriage, sickness and 
death— and shows that the truth 
about Russia is at once simpler 
and more beautiful than much 
of the neat generalisation found 
in books about it. The pervading 
atmosphere of prayer; the sanc- 
tification of daily work; the 
primacy of the family; the sacred- 
ness of marriage and the reverence 
for virginity—all these things are 
set down nostalgically and the 
over all impression left with one 
is that the Russians of yesterday 
were among the foremost in using 
their heads, their hearts and their 
hands in the service of God and of 


Mary. 
THomas HALTON 
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|GLEANINGS FROM DAWN 
TO SUNSET 


(268 pages, Royal 8vo.) 
by 
- VERY REV. P. J. DOYLE 
(Parish Priest of Naas and former Rector of Knockbeg College, 
Carlow ). 
Writings, discourses and translations, showing scholarly 
insight by the Author, on a variety of subjects embracing 
Religious Drama, Scriptual Studies, Liturgical Music 
and Religious Art. A volume of interest not only to the 
studious, but also for those who read for relaxation. 
Price 18/-, postage extra. 
From the Publishers : 
Leinster Leader, Ltd., Naas, Co. Kildare 


or from all Booksellers. 
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19-20, Fleet Street, 
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